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GREEN LIGHT! 


WESTERN DIVISION --- AMERICANIMINING CONGRESS 


GO 


to Los Angeles 
October 24-27 


\\ 


GO to take part in the splendid Convention 
sessions where today’s vital problems of 
your industry will be fully discussed. 


GO to inspect and study the mining and milling equip- 
ment and supplies to be presented by the lead- 
ing manufacturers. 


GO to enjoy the fellowship of your many mining friends amid the 
colorful and romantic settings of Southern California. 


5th. Annual 
METAL MINING 


CONVENTION & EXPOSITION 


Sponsoud by 


American Zinc 
Conveyorizes — Economizes 


with LINK-BELT anti-friction Idlers 


ge 


@ Extensive Link-Belt belt conveyor systems, a 
few of which are illustrated here, provide smooth, 
dependable low-cost materials movement at many 
of the American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company’s 
properties. 

Keep your conveying costs down by using 
Link-Belt free-turning, anti-friction belt conveyor 
idlers — also Link-Belt driving machinery. We 
make everything for the complete conveyor, and 
our experienced engineers will be glad to assist 
you in the solution of any mechanical handling or 
power transmitting problem with which you may 
be confronted. 


Send for catalog. Address the nearest office. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia Indianapolis 
Atlanta San Francisco Toronto 
Offices in Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT PRODUCTS Include: Belt Conveyors. . . Elevators and Conveyors of all types. . . Feeders . _ Vibrating Screens .. . Skip Hoists . .. Bucket 


eed 
Carriers... Portable Loaders. ..Speed Reducers .. Variable Speed Transmissions.. . Silverstreak Silent Chain .Silverlink Roller Chain Drives.. 
Chain Drives of all types—Malleable Iron, Promal or Steel... Elevator Buckets.. Bearings.. -Take-ups...Gears.. .Sprockets.. -Pulleys...Couplings.. “etc. 
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REY “61” 


the Complete 
Conveyor 
Line... 


Jeffrey underground convey- 
ors carry more than coal. They 
carry supplies in and bring 
profits out. They carry low 
cost and assurance of lessened 
dead work. About the only 
thing they do not carry is high 
maintenance. 


There is a Jeffrey chain or 
belt conveyor for every pur- 
pose, and virtually any condi- 
tion—in high coal and low... 
wide places and narrow... 
good roof and bad . . . close 
timbering ... soft bottom... 
and dips. 


The Jeffrey 61-Line com- 
prises 20 different conveyor 
types, each designed from head 
to tail end for a specific duty. 
By variation of details, these 
individual types can be fitted 
to give you exactly what you 
need ... without change from 
basic standard design. Al- 
together, the Jeffrey line now 
numbers 50 different units. 


And Jeffrey mine conveyor 
engineers are prepared to help 
you make your complete set- 
up... using experience gained 
from hundreds of successful 
Jeffrey installations. 


958 NORTH 4th STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sales and Service Stations in Principal Cities 
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I-R Three-Drum “Tugger” Hoists 
Are Steadily Reducing 
Loading Costs 


| The I-R “Unit-Assembly” design, first introduced in double-drum 
sizes, has pronounced advantages in three-drum hoists. 


Three units (each consisting of rope drum and housing) together 
with the motor, make up the complete hoist. This unit construction 
permits ‘‘tailoring’’ a hoist to a customer’s requirements for rope 
speed and drum capacity. The separate gearing for each drum 
permits faster tail rope speed and makes possible more trips per 
hour without loss of scraper efficiency. 


The I-R barrel-type housing insures permanent alignment of all the 
rz) working parts. It has been proved to be the strongest and most 
construction for machines of this kind. 


- Assembly’ 
Tugger Hoist showing 
the controls 


Other features such as “full-floating’’ drive shaft, flange mounted 
motor, ball bearings throughout, sealed gear chambers, helical 
‘eee = stub-tooth main gears of heat-treated alloy steel, separate steel skids, 
eeCcomom etc. also contribute to the efficient and reliable performance of 


mounted on a wooden 


semi-portable rarmp and these hoists. 


pulling 48° seraper In 
wide stopes or workings, 


Sweemnenems § it will pay you to investigate I-R Hoists for your operations. They are 

have reduced loading 

costs an sce available in three-drum, double-drum, and single-drum types, elec- 
tric, air and gasoline-engine driven. Ask for complete information. 
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WHEN ALL EIGHT “FEATURE ENTERPRISES” 
HAVE USED CYANAMID REAGENTS 


ACH YEAR since 1928 Engineering and Mining Journal has devoted one 
issue to the description of an outstanding mine or mining field. When 


Cyanamid reagents have been used by the eight properties thus “featured” 
—that’s more than a coincidence. 


Cyanamid Service to Metallurgy includes much more than the efficient 
manufacture and economical delivery of a complete line of metallurgical 
chemicals. Equally important is the practical help of the Cyanamid Ore 
Dressing Laboratory and Cyanamid Field Engineers in the application of 
the right combination of processes and reagents for the ore you are treating. 


Thus far, for instance, flotation has been combined with cyanidation and 
other recovery methods in many different ways. Many operations may 
still profitably add flotation at some stage. Just where depends on many 
factors as varied as the operating problems encountered and the ore 
treated. Cyanamid Field Engineers are constantly in touch with the varied 
applications of the newer metallurgical processes. They can bring you a 
complete knowledge of what has been done and is being done the world 
over in this phase of ore-dressing. 


Feel free to make full use of Cyanamid Service to Metallurgy and to 
write us at any time for information on Cyanidation, Flotation or the use 


of these processes in combination with other recovery processes. 


We shall be glad to send you copies of Cyanamid Technical Papers covering noteworthy 
advances in beneficiation methods. If your name is not on our list, or if you have changed 
your address within the past year, please use the coupon below. 


<r 


Anaconda 1925 MS Intyre - Porcupine 1933 Nickel 1930 


\IDICOMPANY 


hemical Service 
YOR 


|AL 


American Cyanamid Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


(] Please enter my name to receive Ore Dressing Notes as issued. 
(] Please note change of address. 


Name 


City and 
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D4 ANNOUNCES 


O-B’s new AW-20 Hook-Type Bond 
applied by the steel arc-weld process 
gives you these definite advantages: 
a LOWER RESISTANCE—provides 

shortest possible rail-to-copper-to- 
rail path for any given size of fish-plate. 

SHORTER STRAND LENGTH— 


“overall length” need only be 6 
inches longer than the fish-plate instead 
of the usual 8 inches. 


SMALLER WELD—only 1%4-inches 


of steel arc-weld are needed to pro- 


MANSFIELD 


Canadian Ohio Brass Co., Ltd., 


vide a lasting, positive mechanical and 
electrical connection, saving welding 
time, labor, materials—AND COSTS! 
EASY RECLAIMABILITY—a few 
blows with a cold chisel across the 


old weld and the terminal can be pried 
off without injury. 


SLEEVE CONSTRUCTION —the 

strand is welded to the hook termi- 
nal and is gripped securely by a copper 
sleeve that multiplies the vibration life 
of the bond tremendously. 


BRASS 


OHIO U-S-A 


Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
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Whether by plane, pullman, bus, 
auto or shanking it— 
PLAN NOW 
to get to the 
5th ANNUAL METAL MINING 
CONVENTION and 
EXPOSITION 
at Los Angeles—October 24-27 
(See pages 42 and 43 for preliminary 


plans of what awaits you) 
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Beautiful setting of the power plant and substation of the Pend Oreille Mines & Metals 
Co., on the Clark Fork River at Metaline Falls, Washington. Photo courtesy of 


Lewis P. Larsen, president of the company. 
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An Experiment In Government Control 


N VIEW of the monopoly investigation now in progress under the direction of 

the O’Mahoney Committee, it may be well to consider its possible application 
to what has, at times in the past, been considered as the most objectionable of 
monopolies and at times the most disorganized activity of all—coal mining. 

First and foremost, the attitude of Senator O’Mahoney and his committee is 
to be highly commended. The subject is one of very great importance, and its 
investigation for the purpose of laying the ground work for a better functioning 
of industry and not for political manipulation promises much of good. 

The Coal Baron is a mythological being of the past. 

The Guffey Coal Act is evidence that the administration has recognized the 
importance of cooperation in the production of those minerals absolutely essential 
to industrial progress and of which the supply is exhaustible and irreplaceable. 

It is only in this field of conservation that government interference may be 
justified, but even this does not, in the writer’s opinion, justify a government 
monopoly of the production of coal, nor its price fixing authority. 

The Sherman anti-trust law was believed to declare illegal any joint effort 
toward stabilization and every proposed effort toward stabilization was met by 
threats of criminal prosecution. Twenty-eight years ago at a Chicago meeting 
alleged to represent 90 percent of the coal production of Indiana and Illinois, 
the writer was requested by unanimous resolution to undertake to work out a 
solution for the ruinous conditions then prevailing. The result was the draft 
of a bill for the creation of what was then called an Interstate Trade Commission. 

This bill provided for a commission with authority to approve a combination 
among coal operators for stabilizing business, but which might be suspected of 
violating the anti-trust laws. If later it should be determined that activities 
under its provisions were contrary to these laws, the court should issue an order 
against further continuation of the acts complained of, with no punishment for 
any act done in accordance with the compact which had been approved by the 
Commission. This, it was then believed, would effectively clear up the twilight 
zone, and leave to the courts the determination of the legality of the acts done in 
accordance with the license granted by the Commission. 

This plan was approved by many operators but flatly opposed by others, who 
insisted that it put the government into the coal business. The bill figured in a 
Senate hearing, but was never presented to Congress, because of the accepted 
belief that no bill interfering with the sacred fetish of the Sherman law could 
possibly meet approval withou: the united backing of the coal industry. 

The bill emanating from the Chicago conference provided that acts which 
might or might not be violations of the anti-trust laws might have this question 
determined in advance without criminal prosecution. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, instead of being an agency through which the wastes of cutthroat com- 
petition could be avoided, became only an additional agency for prosecution of 
those who attempted to do what the present Guffey Act requires them to do. 

The present coal regulatory laws are radical experiments and a reversal of 
all prior governmental attitudes, the suecess of which is expected by a few, hoped 
for by many, and thought to be dangerously experimental by many others. 
Experience alone can definitely determine the results. 
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THE POLLUTION PROBLEM AGAIN 
HE presidential veto of H. R. 2711, the 
Vinson stream pollution bill, will probably 
result in reopening this highly controversial 
subject in the next Congress. 

In connection with this general problem, it 
has recently been announced that the iron and 
steel industry, which for many years has en- 
deavored to solve pollution problems resulting 
from processing operations, has founded a fel- 
lowship at Mellon Institute through which it is 
hoped to discover new methods of solving the 
problems as soon as possible. The investigations 
will aim at removal of certain deleterious chem- 
icals from waste solutions, and turning these 
into a profitable by-product. Action of this 
character certainly is clear evidence that in- 
dustry is endeavoring seriously to solve these 
problems itself. 

The mining industry already has made sig- 
nificant strides in overcoming many of the per- 
plexing matters involved in.stream pollution. 
One has only to view some of the extensive 
tailings ponds and dams, with intricate sys- 
tems of utilizing every cubic foot to best ad- 
vantage in impounding the waste material 
from milling operations, to realize fully the 
gains already achieved. True, many of these 
were installed as a result of local laws; but the 
situation has been handled effectively in this 
manner, without Federal intervention. Like- 
wise, the bituminous coal industry has spent 
large amounts on sealing abandoned mines, thus 
preventing acid mine waters from entering the 
drainage system. 

This does not mean that further advances 
cannot be made. But the principles enunciated 
repeatedly by the American Mining Congress 
regarding stream pollution have always set 
forth that the extreme complexities involved 
in the problem can best be handled locally; fur- 
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thermore, that the relative necessities and re- 
quirements of industries and the communities 
dependent thereon should be given fullest con- 
sideration as compared with communities that 
may be affected by such wastes—the principle 
referred to as the balancing of conveniences or 
necessities. 

With the probability that legislation more 
stringent than H. R. 2711 may be pressed in 
the next session of Congress, it is not too early 
now to consider the problem carefully and pre- 
pare additional factual material supporting 
positions taken in the past. 


DAMS AND MINING 
HENEVER announcement is made that 
millions of dollars of public money is 
scheduled to be spent in construction of some 
new dam, the news is apt to be received with 
alarm by the mining industry. 

Although certain of the large projects al- 
ready completed or now in process of con- 
struction have been of marked benefit to 
western mining communities by supplying 
cheap power for future operations, by and 
large the tremendous quantities of hydro- 
electric power generated by dams that have 
mushroomed throughout the country during 
the past decade have displaced millions of tons 
of coal as an energy source for power previ- 
ously utilized, and have thus contributed 
heavily to the serious drop in coal mine em- 
ployment that has developed over a similar 
period of time. 

It is therefore with genuine pleasure that 
word is received of plans for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to construct four very sizable dams 
in central California, the principal object of 
which is to impound waste from hydraulicking 
gold-bearing gravels still available in large 
quantities in the area. 

Interested parties have worked industriously 
for many years (see pages 12 to 15) toward 
effectuation of these plans, whereby the hydrau- 
lic mining industry of California, once a robust 
and romantic enterprise, would be revivified. 
Much credit is due the California Hydraulic 
Mining Association for the effective work done 
toward successful outcome of the case. 


| 
| 
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Typical hydraulicking operation in central California. 


Scenes like this will soon be repeated, with construction of the new debris dams 


HYDRAULIC MINING To Resume 


In Central California 


N SO FAR as the hydraulic miners 

of central California are concerned, 
the year 1938 will always be remem- 
bered as one in which their long-cher- 
ished dreams came true. 

From the date of the first discovery 
of gold in California, on January 19, 
1848, until the rendering of the Saw- 
yer decision on January 23, 1884, over 
$100,000,000 had been invested in 
hydraulic mining equipment, while at 
the same time employment was given 
to a large number of men, and indus- 
try and trade benefited generally as a 
natural result. One billion dollars’ 
worth of gold was produced during 
36 years. 


Clash of Interests of Farmers and 
Hydraulickers in Early Days 


With the passage of years and the 
phenomenal increase in population in 
this state, succeeding the first gold 
rush, the number of emigrants who 
came to California with the avowed 
purpose of following agricultural pur- 
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® Four Debris Dams Planned by Federal Government 
to Impound Over 200 Million Yards of Waste From 


Hydraulicking 


By W. G. ALLEN 


Director-at-Large 


California Hydraulic Mining Association, Inc. 


suits increased tremendously. It was 
perfectly natural that these farmers 
should choose the rich valley lands 
along the banks of existing rivers, 
where the land was unusually produc- 
tive and transportation facilities were 
all that one could ask for. These 
rivers generally headed in the high 
Sierras, and on their way to the rich 
valleys below meandered through the 
great channels of auriferous gravels. 
The hydraulic mining operations, 
which had speedily advanced from 
work with pans to the long tom, then 


to the short sections of sluice boxes 
and the installation of short, make- 
shift pipe lines, soon resulted in the 
wholesale diversion of existing streams. 
Then came the construction of hun- 
dreds of miles of ditches, flumes, and 
tunnels, so that sufficient head could 
be acquired to utilize the water under 
pressure, and thus move great quanti- 
ties of gravel within a short space 
of time. 

Before the end of the ’70s the farm- 
ers in the lower valleys complained of 
the hydraulic mine debris that was 
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brought down to the lower levels, 
raising the elevation of the stream 
beds, naturally increasing the danger 
of overflow during the flood periods, 
and at the same time constituting a 
hindrance to free, all-year navigation 
in these same streams. 

There never was any doubt as to 
the equity of the attitude assumed by 
the agriculturists, and after years of 
a growing antipathy between the min- 
ers and the farmers, the situation was 
settled by a United States Circuit 
Court decision, amounting to an in- 
junction, that prohibited any form of 
hydraulic mining where the debris dis- 
charged into any of the streams tribu- 
tary to the Sacramento or San Joaquin 
Rivers. 


Coming, as it did, at the very peak 
of hydraulic mining activities, it was 
a terrific blow to the operators, who, 
over night, found their investment in 
properties and equipment made worth- 
less. Thriving towns, as soon as they 
were able to realize the power of the 
decision, became “ghost towns,” and 
with the exception of a few so-called 
“die hards,” the gold-bearing moun- 
tain districts were abandoned to stock 
men and campers. 


Late in 1891 a small group of deter- 
mined hydraulickers, feeling that some 
way could surely be worked out be- 
tween the farming and the mining 
interests, so that both could proceed 
without harm to the other, met in 
Auburn. Through this meeting a 
state convention was called, and Con- 
gress was petitioned to consider a plan 
that would permit the resumption of 
hydraulic mining. 


Caminetti Act Sought Solution in 
1893 


In 1893, Congress passed a bill 
known as the Caminetti Act, which 
provided for the appointment of three 
high-ranking officers of the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, to 
comprise what was to be known as 
the California Debris Commission. 
The duty of this body was to restore 
the navigability of the rivers involved 
to their status of 1860; to undertake 
surveys, examinations, and installations 
that would permit of the resumption 
of regulated hydraulic mining. The 
Caminetti Act, while it also provided 
for the construction of debris-im- 
pounding dams with funds to be made 
available or advanced by the Federal 
Government, was not capable of being 
put into practical use. This was be- 
cause the Act called for repayment 
of the debt to the Government by a 
fixed percentage of the gold produc- 
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tion of the mines. Further studies 
showed that the Act was unsatisfac- 
tory in many ways to both the Federal 
Government and the miners. 


Amendment Proposed by Englebrighi 
40 Years Later 


During the Seventy-third Congress 
the Representative from the Grass 
Valley mining district, and present 
incumbent, Harry L. Englebright, was 
instrumental in having passed an 
amendment to the Caminetti Act, 
which, while calling for the construc- 
tion of the debris dams by the Gov- 
ernment, arranged for the liquidating 
of the costs by a levy per cubic yard 
in place of all gravels worked. 

In 1933, conditions throughout the 
country indicated that the time was 
right to convince the authorities that 
the resumption of hydraulic mining 
would not only work a benefit to those 
who were directly interested in the 
profits appurtenant to the production 
of the yellow metal, but that it would 
increase the gold reserves and provide 
long-term employment for a large 
number of men, both of which were 
generally known to be very necessary 
moves toward victory over a nation- 
wide depression. 

The first constructive move toward 
rehabilitation of the hydraulic mining 
industry was the allotment of $95,000 
by the Chief of Engineers for a report, 
including surveys, plans, and estimates 
involved in the resumption of hydrau- 
licking. Then followed two or three 
years of studies covered by numerous 
documents emanating from the offices 
of the District Engineer, to the Board 
of Army Engineers in Washington. 
One particularly disheartening period 
followed the recommendation of the 
Debris Commission that the Federal 
Government take no part in subsidiz- 
ing the plans for bringing back to life 
hydraulic mining. This report, how- 
ever, was subsequently reversed. 


Effective Miners’ Organization 
Formed 


In the meantime the miners organ- 
ized and incorporated under the name 
of “California Hydraulic Mining As- 
sociation,” and included within its 
membership not only all who are 
directly interested in the future of 
hydraulicking in this part of the state, 
but hard-rock miners, dredgermen, 
supply men, and others as well. 

This representative group undertook 
to work with the Army Engineers on 
the numerous and complicated prob- 
lems that were involved, and showed 
a concentration, tenacity, and deter- 


mination of purpose that has played 
no small part in the final victory. 
Because of the situation being fraught 
with so many unusual and unique 
angles and complexities, with which 
few, if any, were familiar from actual 
personal experience, the road was not 
an easy one. 


Assurances Demanded by 
Government 


The Federal Government demanded 
assurances from the prospective opera- 
tors, which, after all, could be viewed 
only as an ordinary business proce- 
dure, but which was supplied to the 
satisfaction of the Government only 
after more than a year of strenuous 
endeavor. 

These assurances called for a de- 
scription of the gravels to be worked, 
including their historical record and 
a reasonably accurate estimate of val- 
ues involved; the source of water 
supply; the title to that water; the 
presumed number of working days 
counted on in each year, based on past 
weather and rainfall records; the plans 
of the operators so far as construction 
of pipe lines and flumes or tunnels 
were concerned; the personnel; and 
the financial ability of the individual 
or company supplying the foregoing 
information. 

Because of a difference of opinion 
between the Army Engineers and the 
miners regarding the estimated duty 
of water in cubic yards of gravel 
capable of being moved per 24-hour 
inch, the Government demanded as- 
surances in amounts far in excess of 
the capacity of each one of the im- 
pounding units. This safety factor 
for a time held the possibility of 
wrecking the entire plan, but through 
the maintenance of mutually respect- 
ful attitudes, each for the other, a 
satisfactory solution was agreed upon, 
and the project was submitted to the 
Chief of Engineers in Washington for 
approval. 

The main streams involved in this 
forthcoming activity comprise the 
Yuba River, with probably 400,000,- 
000 cu. yd. of auriferous gravels trib- 
utary to it; the North Fork of the 
American River, with 87,000,000 cu. 
yd. involved; the Middle Fork of the 
American, with its 76,000,000 cu. yd.; 
and the Bear River, with 53,000,000 
cu. yd. (see map). 


Yuba Dam to Impound 118 Million 
Yards Mining Debris 


On the Yuba River at what is 
known as the Upper Narrows dam 
site, it is proposed to construct a con- 
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crete dam of the arch type, 237 ft. reserved for mining debris. The re- A low-head hydroelectric plant of 
high, with a length on the crest of mainder is estimated to take care of an average annual output of 61,590,- 
1,000 ft., resulting in a maximum im- the natural erosion during the term 000 kw.-hr. is contemplated, and it 
pounding capacity of 136,000,000 cu. necessary to work the 118,000,000 is figured that the net proceeds from 
yd., of which 118,000,000 cu. yd. are cu. yd. of mining material. the sale of this power will be applied 
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as a credit against the cost of the 
dam, thereby lessening storage costs 
to the miners. The entire cost of the 
impounding unit, without the power 
plant, is estimated at $4,200,000, with 
two years necessary for completion. 


Other Three Dams to Impound 
76 Million Yards 


On the Middle Fork of the Ameri- 
can, at what is known as the Ruck-a- 
Chucky site, a dam estimated to cost 
approximately $750,000, and provid- 
ing storage for 24,000,000 cu. yd., is 
included. 

On the North Fork of the American 
River, about nine miles from the city 
of Auburn, a contract has already 
been let for a dam calling for the 
pouring of about 29,000 yd. of con- 
crete to a height of 148 ft., and a 
crest length of 620 ft. This unit is 
estimated to cost in the neighborhood 
of $900,000, and will impound 26,- 
000,000 cu. yd. of debris. 

The site for a dam on the Bear 
River was chosen at Dog Bar, where 
preliminary figures estimate a capital 
cost of about $1,200,000 for the im- 
pounding of 26,000,000 cu. yd. Plans 
for development on the Bear River, 
however, are not definitely settled 
because of water interests claimed by 
the miners and by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 


Present Status of Projects 


About a year ago five tunnels were 
driven into both abutment sites at the 
Upper Narrows on the Yuba, in order 
that a careful study of the geological 
conditions be made. This examination 
was completed early this year by Dean 
Louderback, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and his report was favorable. 

Early in June $1,000,000 was allo- 
cated to the dam on the Yuba River 
out of the additional allotment of 
$20,000,000 made in Washington for 
Rivers and Harbors projects. Plans 
for the structure are complete in the 
office of the Debris Commission, and 
it is promised that immediately upon 
the acquisition by the Government of 
certain lands involved, bids will be 
called for and work will start before 
the end of this summer. 

It is presumed, of course, that the 
additional allocation of funds will be 
made as becomes necessary, so that this 
unit will go ahead to completion with- 
out interruption, or undue delay. 

At the Ruck-a-Chucky site on the 
Middle Fork of the American River, 
surveys and some exploration work 
have just been completed. In the 
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absence of definite plans, it will prob- 
ably be two years before mining behind 
this point will start. 

It has been estimated that the com- 
pletion of these dams will result in 
the production of $600,000,000 worth 
of gold, and an era of comparative 
prosperity and security in the district 
is anticipated. 

Plenty of competent labor is now 
available, so that those seeking em- 
ployment are advised against under- 
taking any expense to apply for jobs 
unless they have been assured of a 
place beforehand. 

We are of the opinion that the 
details of all negotiations leading up 
to this assured resumption of a major 
industry might not be interesting if 
set forth here at this time. But the 
success of the efforts of the miners 
could not have been accomplished 


without the ready cooperation, pa- 
tience, and sympathetic understanding 
of General E. M. Markham, former 
Chief of Engineers in Washington; 
General Schley, Chief of Engineers in 
Washington at the present time; his 
assistant, Captain Lucius D. Clay; and 
particularly the members of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission, consisting 
of Colonel Warren T. Hannum (pre- 
siding officer) , Colonel L. B. Chambers, 
and Major Frank M. Johnson. Much 
credit is also due Major W. E. Harris, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., who has 
devoted a great deal of his time for 
the past two years on this project, and 
to Civilian Engineers Stanley, Goodall, 
Egenhoff, and Thurston. 

The miners naturally and rightfully 
feel that there would have been little, 
if anything, done had it not been for 
the work on their behalf of Congress- 
man Harry L. Englebright. 


Safety Trophies Awarded 


Notable records achieved by mines 
and quarries in the prevention of acci- 
dents among mineral workers were 
recognized in the announcement of the 
winners in the National Safety Com- 
petition of 1937 made recently by Dr. 
John W. Finch, Director, Bureau of 
Mines, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. 


Three hundred and eighteen mines 
and quarries operating in 36 states 
participated in this, the 13th annual 
safety contest conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

Four underground mines and one 
open-cut mine, each a leader in its 
group, were awarded the “Sentinels of 
Safety” trophies, donated by the Ex- 
plosives Engineer magazine. Relative 
standing in the contest was based on 
the number of days lost from accidents 
in proportion to the total number of 
man-hours worked. 


The five groups comprising the con- 
test were: Anthracite mines, bitumi- 
nous coal mines, metal mines, non- 
metallic-mineral mines, quarries and 
open-cut mines. 

The trophy for anthracite mines 
was won by the Jeddo No. 7 mine, 
Harleigh, Luzerne County, Pa. Oper- 
ated by the Jeddo-Highland Coal 
Company, this mine worked 210,599 
man-hours during 1937 with 15 lost- 
time accidents causing 300 days of dis- 
ability to the men. The award of the 
trophy was made on the accident-se- 


verity rate of 1.425 days lost per 
1,000 man-hours of exposure to haz- 
ards by the employes. The mine was 
in operation 241 days. 

Among the mines of the bituminous 
coal group, the trophy was awarded 
to the “D” mine, Superior, Sweetwater 
County, Wyoming. This mine was 
operated by the Union Pacific Coal 
Company and worked 301,051 man- 
hours in 1937 without an accident 
causing loss of time to the employes. 
The mine was in operation 215 days. 

The Hiawatha No. 1 iron ore mine, 
Iron River, Iron County, Mich., was 
awarded the trophy in the metal-mine 
group. This mine was operated by the 
M. A. Hanna Company, and worked 
331,186 man-hours in 1937 without a 
lost-time accident. It was in opera- 
tion 257 days. 

The winner of the trophy in the 
non-metallic-mineral mine group was 
the No. 5 Limestone mine, Bessemer, 
Jefferson County, Ala. This mine was 
operated by the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company and worked 
173,096 man-hours during 1937 with- 
out a lost-time injury to any of the 
men. It was in operation 240 days. 

The trophy for the group covering 
quarries and open-pit mines was 
awarded to the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary limestone quarry, Menard, Ran- 
dolph County, Ill. This quarry was 
operated by the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary, and worked 772,160 man-hours 
in 1937 without a lost-time accident. 
The quarry was in operation 235 days. 
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A large shipment of prepared coal leaving Scotts Run 


Modernization in the Scotts Run & 
Maidsville Districts, West Virginia 


ITTLE note has been made of the 
extensive modernizations that have 

been made in the mines of the Scotts 
Run and Maidsville Districts during 
the past two years. Within this short 
period the field has changed from an 
entirely hand-loading basis to nearly 
100 percent mechanical loading. As 
is usually the case, changing from 
hand loading to mechanical loading 
brings a whole series of modernizations 
in its wake, and this field has been no 
exception to the rule. 

The operators of this area, in antici- 
pation of changes in the coal industry, 
have been making many improvements 
to their properties. These moderniza- 
tions have changed the whole aspect 
of this mining region and have been 
an important factor in helping the 
mines to meet competition and remain 
in business. 

This coal field, comprising these 
two districts, is situated in Cass and 
Grant Districts, Monongalia County, 
in northern West Virginia. It in- 
cludes all of the region on the west 
side of the Monongahela River between 
Morgantown on the south and the 
Pennsylvania state line on the north, 
and extending westward about six 
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© New Improvements Underground and at Surface 
Plants Have Changed Aspect of Region and Permitted 
Mines to Meet Competition and Maintain Operations 


By CHARLES E. LAWALL 


Director, School of Mines 
West Virginia University 


miles to the town of Cassville (see 
Fig. 1); the whole field embraces an 
area of about 27 sq. miles. 


The Monongahela River drains all 
of this coal field and its surrounding 
area. Scotts Run and Robinson Run 
are the chief tributaries within the 
field. Scotts Run empties into the 
Monongahela River at Randall at an 
elevation of 825 ft., and Robinson 
Run empties into the river at Maids- 
ville at an elevation of 820 ft. 


Geology of the Field 


The topography of this region is 
very rugged, elevations varying from 
800 to 1,450 ft. above sea level. 


There are four beds of coal in this 
field that have been mined commer- 
cially; namely, the Pittsburgh, Red- 
stone, Sewickley, and Waynesburg. 
All of these beds are of Carboniferous 
age and are in the Monongahela series, 
which in this region varies in thickness 
from 350 to 400 ft. The Pittsburgh 
bed is the basal member of the series, 
and the Waynesburg, lying about 400 
ft. above the Pittsburgh coal, is the 
top member. The Dunkard series of 
rocks lie immediately above the 
Waynesburg coal and contain the 
Washington coal bed which outcrops 
only in the tops of the highest hills 
in the region. Thus all the strata 
represented in the field, which are 
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principally sandstones, limestones, 
shales, and fire clays, are included in 
the interval between the Washington 
coal at the top and the Pittsburgh 
coal at the base (see Fig. 2). 

All of the coal beds outcrop at the 
surface within the field, and nearly all 
the mines are opened in the outcrops 
along the streams. Thus, with easy 
access to the mines, little trouble is 
encountered getting railroad connec- 
tions to the mine openings. There 
are also paved highways into every 
mining community in the region. 

Very rarely do so many minable 
beds of coal occur so closely together. 
The Pittsburgh coal which extends 
throughout the entire field is overlain 
by the Redstone bed about 40 ft. 
above it, and the Redstone bed in turn 
is overlain by the Sewickley coal 
within an interval of 50 ft. Thus, 
within an interval of 100 ft. there is 
a total thickness of 18 ft. of minable 
coal. The Waynesburg bed, not mined 
at present, varies from 4 to 5 ft. in 
thickness and occurs about 300 ft. 
above the Sewickley bed. 

The Pittsburgh and Sewickley beds 
are the only ones being mined at the 
present time. The Pittsburgh bed is 
the one most extensively mined, and 
averages 8 ft. in thickness. The 
Sewickley coal, which attains its best 
development in this field, is about 
5% ft. thick and has the same general 
uses as the Pittsburgh coal. 

The Pittsburgh bed outcrops high 
in the hills at the mouth of Scotts 
Run where it is mined by drift open- 
ings. It dips gradually toward the 
northwest about 2 percent so that it 
has to be reached by slope at the 
Pursglove No. § mine. The Sewickley 
bed at the Continental Coal Company 
at Cassville lies 206 ft. below the sur- 
face, and is mined by both a shaft 
and a slope at this mine. 


Union 
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Fig. |. Mines Working in the Scotts Run and Maidsville Districts 
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Fig. 2. Geologic section of coal beds 
found in the district 
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Map No. Name of Company 

1. Continental Coal Co. 

Davis-Wilson Coal Co. 

3 Pursglove Coal Mining Co. 
4. Premier Block Coal Co. 
) 


Pioneer Coal Mining Co. 


6. Pursglove Gas Coal Corp. 

y 2 Pursglove Coal Mining Co. 

&. Arkwright Coal Co. : 
9 Monongahela Rail & River Corp. 
10. Christopher Mining Co. 

11. Rosedale Coal Co. 

12. Christopher Mining Co. 

13. Kelley’s Creek Colliery Co. 


Coal Bed 
Name of Mine Worked 
Brock Sewickley 
Bunker Sewickley 
Pursglove No. 2 Sewickley 
Louise .... Sewickley 
Osage No. 1 & No. 2 Pittsburgh and 
Sewickley 
Pursglove No. 5 Pittsburgh 
Pursglove No. 1. Pittsburgh 
Mona . Pittsburgh 
Emily ..... Pittsburgh 
Robinson Run No. 2 Pittsburgh 
Rosedale Pittsburgh 
Robinson Run No. 1 Pittsburgh 
Maiden Pittsburgh 


History of the Field 
The development of this field has 


been phenomenal in more ways than 
one. In looking back over its history 
one is impressed with the rapidity of 
the changes that have occurred dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Its develop- 
ment, like most other coal fields, was 
concomitant with the growth of a 
railroad. Its commercial development 
really started in 1914 when the 
Monongahela Railroad was completed 
to Reevesville, W. Va. Prior to this 
the Morgantown and Dunkard Valley 
railroad, later known as the Morgan- 
town and Wheeling Railway, which 
was an electric passenger railway, was 
started in 1908 from Morgantown to 


Randall; then in 1914 it was graded 
to Blacksville, and in 1916 it was 
converted to a steam railroad line and 
extended to Brave, Pa. It was then 
connected to the Monongahela railroad 
at Randall to serve the Scotts Run 
field. The Morgantown and Wheeling 
railroad was sold in 1923 to the Scotts 
Run Railway Company, and on Febru- 
ary 5, 1925, it was leased to the 
Monongahela Railway Company over 
which all the rail coal is now shipped. 

The Great Scott Coal and Coke 
Company opened the first mine in the 
field at the mouth of Scotts Run in 
1902 in anticipation of plans of Sena- 
tor Stephen B. Elkins to extend the 
Morgantown and Kingwood railroad 
across the river at Morgantown and 
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Power drilling 
speeds up 
preparation 
of places 
for loading 
machine 
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loading 
Pittsburgh 
coal 
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developing 
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Pittsburgh 
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A Jeffrey 
20-ton locomotive 
hauls 1,500 
tons of Pittsburgh 
coal from this 
mine every 
shift 


down the west side of the Mononga- 
hela river to connect onto the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad near Greensboro, Pa. 
As this road was never built, the 
Great Scott Coal & Coke Company 
shipped its coal 6n the river until 
1907, when it constructed an aerial 
tramway across the river to connect 
with the Baltimore & Ohio railroad on 
the east side of the river. This mine 
shipped its coal to industrial plants 
in the Pittsburgh district and was 
the forerunner of the intensive mining 
development that occurred later. 

When the Monongahela railroad was 
built on the west side of the Mononga- 
hela River, the North American Coal 
Company opened a mine at Maids- 
ville and shipped its first car of coal 
on July 8, 1914. Following this the 
Anchor mine of the Scotts Run Coal 
Company was opened along Scotts 
Run. Before this mine was ready to 
ship coal, the Berry mine of the Berry 
Coal Company shipped a car of coal 
on the Morgantown & Wheeling rail- 
way during the last week in January, 
1917. This was followed by a ship- 
ment of coal from the Anchor mine 
during the first week in February, 
1917. 

Thus began an era of development 
and production of coal in this field 
which grew by leaps and bounds 
throughout the World War. The tre- 
mendous demand for coal during this 
period gave a great impetus to the 
region so that in 1923 there were 50 
mines working. During this boom 
period mines were opened, and before 
they were fully developed they were 
sold at exorbitant prices. Coal lands 
increased from $6-$8 an acre to 
$2,000 an acre, and during the war 
coal was selling from $11 to $14 a 
ton. The whole field during this pe- 
riod resembled a gold mining boom. 
Fortunes were made and lost in a 
comparatively short time. There were 
jobs at good wages for everyone who 
wanted to work. 


Over a period of 15 years, however, 
the 50 mines producing 5,978,527 
tons and employing 3,952 men in 
1923 have dwindled to 14 mines pro- 
ducing 4,581,794 tons and employing 


2,802 men in 1937. To show the 
effect that the opening of this field 
had on the production of coal in 
Monongalia County, it should be ob- 
served that in 1917 the production 
in the county was 841,571 net tons; 
in 1925 at the peak of the production 
of the field the tonnage increased to 
the all time record of 11,780,607 net 
tons. 
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Modernization of Mines 


The modernization of this field has 
evolved tremendously during the past 
two years. Its whole aspect has been 
changed and is continuing to change. 
Under the pressure of producing cheap 
coal, cost reducing coal mining ma- 
chinery has poured into the mines, 
and it is producing remarkable re- 
sults. 

The mines of the district have un- 
usually good conditions for mobile 
coal loaders. The coal is high enough 
to accommodate large machines; the 
roof and bottom are fairly good so that 
only a moderate amount of timbering 
is needed; and large mine cars can be 
used, thus enabling larger tonnages to 
be obtained from the machines. No 
one particular kind or type of machine 
is used in the mines. Diversified con- 
ditions in the various mines dictate 
the type of mechanical underground 


One of the new tipples in the district with a very modernistic appearance 


but were finally discarded in 1924 due 
to price decline and general wage re- 
ductions which made it uneconomical 
to work them. 

The Continental Coal Company was 


TaBLE 1.—Mosite Loapers In Use In Coat MINES OF WEST VIRGINIA AND IN 
Scotrs Run anp MAIDSVILLE DisTRICTS 


Seotts Run and Maidsville Districts. ... 
West Virginia 


1934 1935 1936 1937 
6 37 50 


35 42 125 183 


TABLE 2.—CoaL LOADED MECHANICALLY IN Coat MINES oF WEST VIRGINIA AND IN 
Scotts RuN AND MAIDSVILLE DIsTRICTs 


(Net Tons) 


Scotts Run and Maidsville Districts 
West Virginia 


1934 1935 1936 1937 
290,379 1,616,463 3,610,590 


0 1 
1,216,463 2,059,322 8,706,785 15,490,863 


equipment best adapted for each mine, 
so that practically every type of 
mobile loader and cutting machine is 


being used in the field. 


The miners of this region have been 
unusually adept in changing over 
from hand to mechanical loading, so 
that already the groundwork for fur- 
ther mechanization of the mines has 
been laid. Experiments with new sys- 
tems of mining and more scientific 
planning are continually being made, 
resulting in better performance rec- 
ords over the whole district. 


It is interesting to note that this 
field was one of the pioneers in the 
use of mobile loaders in the mines. 
Early in 1922 the Shriver Coal Com- 
pany purchased a Joy-5BU track 
mounted loading machine, and at a 
later date purchased three more of the 
same machines. About the same time 
the Gilbert-Davis Coal Company pur- 
chased two 4BU Joy loaders for their 
Davis No. 1 Mine. These machines 
did very good work in these mines, 
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also a pioneer in the use of mobile load- 
ers. It purchased a Jones Coloader in 
1928 and worked it until very re- 
cently. This company also experi- 
mented with a machine of its own 
design for many years. They built 
a Continental track mounted loader in 
1928 and used it until they put in 
Joy mobile loaders about two years 
ago. 


The Mona mine of the Arkwright 
Coal Company also experimented with 
several types of mobile loaders in 
1926. The Connellsville-By-Product 
Coal Company, now Pursglove No. 5 
Mine, in 1926 used Jeffrey 44-B con- 
veyor loaders on faces and Jeffrey 
47-A conveyors on entries. 


This background of experience with 
mobile coal loaders on the part of these 
companies probably accounts for the 
rapidity of change to them when eco- 
nomic pressure compelled the operators 
to produce cheaper coal. 


In 1937 4,581,794 net tons of coal 
were produced in this field. Of this 
amount 3,610,590 net tons or 87.5 
percent was mechanically loaded. The 
same year this field produced 3.85 per- 
cent of the total amount of coal pro- 
duced in West Virginia, with 2.44 
percent of the total number of men 
employed in the coal industry of the 
State. This is a measure of the pro- 
ductivity of the men in this field com- 
pared to the State as a whole. During 
1937 2,802 men were employed inside 
and outside the mines in this district, 
compared to 114,836 men employed 
in all of the mines of the State. 

There are no underground coal con- 
veyors in this field at the present 


Sullivan universal cutting machine top-cutting in Pittsburgh coal 
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Fig. 3. Amount and cost of power in all coal mines in the Scotts Run-Maidsville districts 


time. All the coal loaded mechanically 
is done with mobile loaders. Logan 
County is the only county in the 
State that surpasses this field in the 
loading of coal with mobile loaders. 


Amount and Cost of Power 


A rather vivid picture of the de- 
velopment of this field can be obtained 
by studying the power consumption 
and cost trends for the past 10 years. 
See Fig. 3. 

From the chart it will be noted 
that the cost in cents per kilowatt 
hour used shows a definite downward 
trend during the past 10 years. This 
is due in a large part to the increased 
use of power, owing to the inoderni- 
zation of the mines. 

The “Power Cost in Cents Per Ton” 
curve shows that there has been very 
definite changes in the industry in 
the years 1931, 1933, 1934, 1936 and 
1937 due to market conditions. Dur- 
ing these years there have been marked 
decreases in the tonnage of coal pro- 
duced and the reduction in the cost 
of power per ton was evidently due 
to strict economies in its use during 
the depression period. 

It should be noted that beginning 
in 1937 there is an extremely sharp 
upward trend of the kilowatt hour 


per ton curve. This is due entirely 
to the increased use of mechanical 
equipment in the mines. The cost per 
kilowatt hour has been reduced, due 
to this era of modernization and 
mechanization which increased the use 
of electrical energy and also improved 
the load factor of the mines. 


Systems of Pillar Drawing 


In general, two systems are used 
in extracting pillars in this field. In 
the first system (Fig. 4), which is a 
room and pillar system, the rooms 
are driven 11 ft. wide on 60-ft. 
centers. The breakthroughs are driven 
on an angle of 72 degrees with the 
center line of the room, and the pillar 
is mined open-ended, leaving a series 
of triangular shaped fenders of coal 
between the working face and the 
gob. 

It requires six cuts to penetrate 
through the pillar. The places are 
cut and timbered as shown in the 
sketch, the triangular blocks being 
made by shearing on the gob side of 
the working place. The rooms are 
usually driven in groups of four or 
five on the full retreat system, the 
pillars being extracted as soon as the 
room is driven its full length of 300 
ft. Cross bars are set as each cut 


is made to protect the machine op- 
erator. 


The other general system of mining 
is the block system (Fig. 5). In this 
system pillars about 90 ft. square are 
developed by driving rooms 16 ft, 
wide. The pillar is then split through 
the middle by an opening (F) 15 fe. 
wide. This opening is driven through 
to the gob area, and then a series of 
four rooms B, C, D and E—20 ft, 
wide—are driven at right angles to it, 

Timbers are set as shown on sketch, 
usually on 4-ft. centers with rows § 
ft. apart. Additional timbers are set 
whenever required, and breaker posts 
(H) may or may not be recovered. 
The last fender shown in room B is 
recovered by the loading machine from 
track A when room B is completed. 
Fenders are usually left between work- 
ing places and the gob. Some sys- 
tems do not leave them, but extract 
the pillars completely by open-ending. 

When room D is driven half way 
up its full length, then room R is 
started on the lower right hand corner 
of the pillar. 


Markets for Coal 


This field is so situated that in 
order to get its coal to markets, it 
must ship through one or more com- 
petitive coal fields which have freight 
differential advantages to the same 
markets, varying from 15 to 35 cents 
per ton. Under such adverse condi- 
tions it has been necessary for the 
operators of this field to display un- 
usual resourcefulness in the solution 
of their problems to stay in business. 

By careful preparation of the coal 
at the face, by mechanical cleaning 
plants and modern tipples, and by 
strict economies in the operation of the 
mines the mining companies have been 
able to overcome many of the dis- 
advantages inherent to their field. 
During the past year three mechanical 
cleaning plants have been built, and 
these were the first that were installed 
in northern West Virginia. The types 
built were a Jeffrey Baum Jig Washer 
(three compartment), having a capac- 
ity of 275 tons per hour; a Chance 


TABLE 3.—TONNAGE AND Power Costs For ALL MINES IN THE DiIsTRICT—1928-1937 


1928 1929 
Power costs 
Tons produced 


1930 1931 1932 1933 


1934 1935 1936 1937 


$263,333 $263,543 $229,836 $205,993 $196,584 $181,746 $206,507 $226,414 $238,647 $293,214 
5,002,915 4,886,518 4,526,483 3,691,992 3,102,636 3,010,208 3,346,555 3,550,492 4,351,015 4,581,794 


Kwh. used ..... 19,607,201 19,850,765 18,308,109 15,722,639 15,824,920 15,857,175 16,456,207 17,251,500 19,981,596 24,459,740 
Kwh. per ton... 3.92 4.06 4.04 4.27 5.10 5.27 4.91 4.86 4.59 5.34 
Conte per kwh... 1.34 1.33 1.25 1.31 1.24 1.15 1.26 1.31 1.19 1.19 
ents 
Cost per ton.... 5.28 5.39 5.08 5.57 6.33 6.03 6.20 6.38 5.49 6.39 
(Cents) 
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Fig. 4. Room and pillar system showing one method of pillar extraction 


Cone (10 ft. diameter), having a 
capacity of 300 tons per hour; and a 
McNally-Norton Washer, having a 
capacity of 250 tons per hour. An- 
other Chance Cone plant, 300 tons 
per hour capacity, is now under con- 
struction. This represents another 
step in the modernization program 
that marks the progress of this field. 

The coal from this district is shipped 
as railroad fuel, for general steam pur- 
poses, and as cement burning fuel. 
About 50 percent of all the coal 
shipped goes to eastern, mid-western 
and Canadian railroads. The remainder 
of the coal is shipped to northeastern, 
mid-western and Canadian markets. 
The tipples in the district are designed 
to ship all sizes of coal to meet the 
requirements of exacting markets, and 
several of them are ultra-modern. 

Most of the coal is transported from 
the field on the Monongahela railroad. 
Since the Monongahela River flows 
along the eastern border of the dis- 
trict, it offers excellent facilities for 
river transportation, and each year a 
considerable amount of coal is shipped 
on the river. 

There are three dock companies 
shipping coal on the river; namely, 
the Christopher Mining Company, the 
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Kelley’s Creek Colliery Co., and the 
Morgantown & Pittsburgh Coal Dock 
Co. 


TABLE 4.—River SHIPMENT TONNAGES 
From Scotts Run FIELD 


Year 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Tonnage. 0 272,949 407,913 394,183 


It is interesting to note that the 
Monongahela River along the banks 
of which coal mines are opened from 
Fairmont, W. Va., to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
transports more freight than any other 
inland waterway in the United States. 
Most of its freight consists of coal 
shipped into the Pittsburgh district.* 


Labor Relationships 


The labor relationships in this dis- 
trict are excellent. Amicable negotia- 
tions are carried on between employer 
and employe. There have been no 
strikes since the present wage agree- 
ment has been in effect. General con- 
ditions in the entire district are as 


* See article “River Commerce in the Pitts- 
burgh District,” Mining Congress Journal, 
May, 1938, pp. 88-89. 


Fig. 5. Block system of mining pillars 


peaceful as in any field in the whole 
State. 


The majority of the employes live 
on small farms in rural districts and 
in the city of Morgantown and other 
small surrounding towns, the men 
traveling to and from the mines in 
automobiles over good highways. The 
trend is for the miners to live away 
from the mines. 

There are no new mining houses 
being built by any of the companies, 
and many of the older company 
houses have been demolished. One 
company which just recently opened 
a mine, which eventually will be the 
largest in the field, owns no houses 
for its men. 


Safety 


Safety is stressed in all the mines 
of the field, and evidence of this is 
apparent on every hand. For instance, 
electric cap lamps are used in every 
mine and at present there are 2,785 
lamps in use. Permissible explosives 
are used in all the mines. In addi- 
tion most of the miners are required 
to wear protective shoes and hard hats. 
Respirators are used for certain types 
of work, such as rock dusting or top 
cutting or shearing; and goggles must 
be worn when drilling or breaking 
rock or under other conditions when 
there is danger from flying material. 
Rock dusting is practiced at many of 
the mines and during the past year 
1,546 tons were used. Some of the 
mines are also using methane detec- 
tors to analyze air samples on each 
split and on the main return. Modern 
fans keep the mines efficiently venti- 
lated and some of the latest types of 
fans are used in this field. 
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All the mines are endeavoring to 
give their men 100 percent first aid 
training and the district actively sup- 
ports the Monongahela Valley Coal 
Mining Institute which is exclusively 
devoted to safety in the mines. Several 
of the mines have chapters, 12 chap- 
ters in all, of the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association. Probably more 
chapter meetings have been held in 
this district during the past four 
years than any other district in the 
United States. Night mining classes 
have played an important part in the 
safety program of this district. These 
classes have been conducted every year 
in this district and in Morgantown by 
the School of Mines of West Virginia 
University, since 1913. These classes 
have given the men an opportunity 
to learn more about their jobs and 
prepare themselves for official posi- 
tions. During the past year 55 men 
from this field were enrolled in the 
extension mining class. 

The Mona Mine of the Arkwright 
Coal Company has had an enviable 
safety record, working from June 27, 
1930, to December 27, 1937, pro- 
ducing 2,226,576 tons without a 
fatality. 

During the year 1937 when most of 
the modernization of the mines was 
taking place, the accident record of 
the field was as shown in Table 5. 

With this district becoming wholly 
mechanized, closer supervision is prac- 
ticed. This is made possible through 
the greater concentration of working 
places when mechanical loaders are 
used. One mine in this field that for- 
merly produced 1,000 tons of coal a 
day with 100 working places and 100 
miners is now producing this tonnage 


TABLE 5.—ACCIDENT ReEcorp For THE YEAR 1937 IN THE ScoTTs RUN AND Marps- 
VILLE Districts COMPARED WITH ENTIRE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Fatal Tons per Non-Fatal Tons per Non- 
Accidents Fatal Accident Accidents Fatal Accident 
Scotts Run and Maidsville 
Peer 15 305,453 348 13,166 
Wet 367 324,155 14,862 8,005 


with 10 working places, using mobile 
coal loaders. As all machine loading 
crews are under the supervision of a 
shift boss, it is now possible to obviate 
the carelessness on the part of the 
miners to a large extent, and this will 
undoubtedly lower the accident rate 
of the entire field. 

To sum up the effect of mechaniza- 
tion on safety, it might be said that 
the operators in this field are convinced 
that the successful operation of me- 
chanical loading requires good man- 
agement, careful layout of the method 


A recent installation of a Jeffrey 8-ft. Aero- 
dyne fan in the district 


of mining, suitable and adequate 
equipment, and intelligent supervision 


Cargo of coal being shipped from the Morgantown and Pittsburgh Coal Dock Company 


and cooperation of the workmen, all 
of which are conducive to safety. 


Outlook for the Field 


This will be an important producing 
field for many years to come. The 
rail and river shipping facilities offer 
a convenient outlet for thousands of 
acres of virgin coal land that adjoin 
the present field, extending westward 
beyond Cassville and northward into 
Greene County, Pa. New develop- 
ments are already in progress to open 
these new fields, so that greater ton- 
nages of coal will probably be shipped 
from this district in the future than 
during its greatest boom periods. 

The mines are constantly improving 
technique in the mining of coal me- 
chanically, which is increasing the 
output per worker. Experimental 
work with larger mine cars and better 
systems of mining are producing note- 
worthy results and are encouraging 
further modernization of all the mines 
in the field. The faith of the opera- 
tors in the future of the coal business 
is reaffirmed by the continual new 
capital expenditures they are making 
to modernize their plants still further 
and keep abreast of the keen competi- 
tion which always faces them. 
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HE impinger! was developed at 

the Bureau of Mines in coopera- 
tion with the United States Public 
Health Service in 1922 during the 
course of an investigation of dust- 
sampling instruments in common use 
at that time. The apparatus has been 
widely used in most of the work done 
in this country. Also, results ob- 
tained by this method have been used 
in correlating the clinical manifesta- 
tions and pathological changes with 
dust concentrations in the air and in 
establishing permissible limits of air 
dustiness. 

Owing to the fact that permissible 
limits have been established in this 
country on the basis of impinger re- 
sults and that it has proved difficult 
to design a simpler method that will 
give comparable results, the impinger 
method has been accepted as the 
standard in this country. 

While satisfactorily used in con- 
ducting many surveys and in labora- 
tory studies there are disadvantages 
in the use of the large impinger, par- 
ticularly its bulk, weight and power 
requirements. The suction apparatus 
was originally designed to be hand- 
operated, but considerable effort was 
required to operate it. The electrically 
driven suction device or compressed- 
air ejectors later used with the ap- 
paratus required a source of electricity 
or compressed air and the necessary 
connections and extension of supply 
lines. 

A number of devices that are 
simpler in operation have been sug- 
gested for the determination of at- 
mospheric dust. As the results ob- 
tained were not comparable to those 
of the impinger, these instruments 


+A contribution from the Central Experi- 
ment Station, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Published by permission of the Director, 
Bureau of Mines, United States Department of 
the Interior. (Not subject to copyright.) 

1 Greenburg, L., and Smith, G. W. A New 
Instrument for Sampling Aerial Dusts. Bureau 
of Mines Report of Investigations 2392, Bureau 
of Mines, 1922, 3 pp. 

? Littlefield, J. B., Feicht, Florence L., and 
Schrenk, H. H. The Bureau of Mines Midget 
Impinger for Dust Sampling: Report of In- 
vestigations 3360, Bureau of Mines, 1937, 4 
PP. 
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Bureau of Mines Midget Impinger 
Dust Sampling Apparatus’ 


® Compact, Portable, Easily Hand-Operated Apparatus 
Recently Designed Yields Results Comparable With 
Those Obtained From Large Bulky Apparatus in Past 


have not received wide application, 
except possibly for preliminary sur- 
veys and routine control purposes. 

To overcome the objections to the 
use of the large impinger and obtain 
results that would be comparable with 
it, a small impinger, designated 
“midget,” was designed.? It is self- 
contained and easily hand-operated, 
and the entire outfit including nine 
impinger tubes in a convenient case 
need not weigh more than about 10 
lbs. Although designed to be hand- 
overated, a self-contained unit op- 
erated by a spring or electric motor 
may be built. 


Description of Midget Impinger 


The midget impinger is identical in 
principle and similar in design to the 
large impinger (see Fig. 1, showing 
comparative size of the two instru- 
ments). The difference is only in 
size and the fact that the midget 
impinger operates at a pressure drop 
of 12 in. of water as compared to 36 
for the large impinger. 

The midget flask is about 11.5 cm 
long and 2.5 cm in diameter. It has 
a side arm 1 cm in diameter, tilted 
upward at an angle of 45° to facili- 
tate dilution and cleaning. It is 
graduated at S-ml intervals for a total 
of 30 ml. A mark at a point 5 mm 
from the bottom serves as a guide for 
setting the nozzle of the impinger 
tube at the proper distance from the 
bottom. The impinger tube is 15.2 
cm long, 5 mm O. D., and has a 
l-mm orifice. Four projections on 
the tube near the lower end aid in 
holding it centrally in the flask, a de- 
sirable but not essential feature. The 
nozzle is an important part of the 
impinger, and must be uniform in 


By H. H. SCHRENK 
Chief Chemist, Health Division 
Bureau of Mines 


size, otherwise individual calibrations 
are necessary. The orifice (1 mm in 
diameter) was made by drawing the 
tube to a point and controlling the 
size of the opening with a steel man- 
drel. As shown the flask is sealed 
for transportation; the seals are, of 
course, removed during sampling. 


~ 


Fig. 1. Large and midget impingers 
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Figure 2 shows the complete 
midget-impinger sampling apparatus 
in position for sampling. The case 
is open to show the pump, accessories 
and eight extra impingers. A gage 
in the top shows the pressure at which 
the apparatus is operating. One end 
of the case is hung from the opera- 
tor’s belt by a hook, and a strap pass- 
ing in back of the operator’s neck sup- 
ports the other end. Another, and 
probably more comfortable, arrange- 
ment would be to use two straps and 
attach them to a shoulder harness. 
The impinger is connected to the suc- 
tion apparatus by a piece of %%-in. 
rubber tubing. It is then put in the 
small holster and placed at the sam- 
pling point. 

When not in operation the strap 
may be fastened at the ends of the 
case and used in carrying the ap- 
paratus. 


Description of Pump 


Figure 3 is a diagrammatic sketch 
of the impinger assembly. The pur- 
pose of the surge tanks is to smooth 
out variations in rate of flow of air. 
The second tank connects to a gage 
graduated to 30 in. of water vacuum 
and to the impinger. Sixty revolu- 
tions of the crank gives a smooth flow 
of 0.1 cubic ft. of air per minute 
through the impinger with a 1-mm 
orifice, when operating at a pressure 
drop of 12 in. of water. 

The pump shown in Figure 3 was 
designed® especially for use with the 
midget impinger and was found to 
give excellent performance. It has 
four cylinders disposed radially at 90- 
degree intervals about a single-throw 
crank. The intake valves connect to 
a collector ring which in turn con- 
nects through the surge tanks to the 
impinger. The pump may be lubri- 
cated with graphite grease, one lubri- 
cation being adequate for collecting 
several hundred samples. The pump 
was constructed to be hand-operated, 
but can be operated by electric or 
spring motor. 

The first midget impinger was 
equipped with a small rotary pump of 


3 Littlefield, J. B., and Schrenk, H. H. Dust 
Sampling with the Bureau of Mines Midget 
Impinger, Using a New Hand-operated Pump. 
Bureau of Mines Report of Investigations 
3387, 1938, 4 pp. 

* Bloomfield, J. J., and DallaValle, J. M. 
The Determination and Control of Industrial 
Dust. Public Health Bulletin 217, April 1935, 
167 pp. 

5 Brown, C. E., Baum, L. A. H., Yant, 
W. P., and Schrenk, H. H. A Microprojection 
Method for Counting Impinger Dust Samples. 
og of Mines Report of Investigations 3373, 
1 » Pp. 
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the vane type, and this also gave satis- 
factory performance. Several com- 
panies plan to manufacture the midget 
impinger, and probably various types 
of suction devices will be made avail- 


able. 


Counting Midget-Impinger Samples 


Midget-impinger samples are 
counted essentially as are samples col- 
lected with the large instrument; that 
is, the microscopic technique* or the 
the microprojection procedure® which 
gives the same results, elirninates eye 
strain and makes counting somewhat 
more rapid. 

The midget-impinger flask is filled 
to the 10-ml mark with the collecting 
liquid for sampling. The suspension 
obtained is diluted to a suitable vol- 
ume, 10 to 30 ml, to obtain a proper 
concentration of the suspension for 
easy counting. 


Results of Tests 


The midget impinger was compared 
with the large impinger in the labora- 
tory. Concentrations of silica dust 
ranging from 0.5 to 30 million par- 
ticles per cubic foot were prepared in 
a dust chamber. Simultaneous samples 
were then taken by the large impinger 
and by two midget impingers. One 
of the midget impingers was all-glass 
and was operated by the laboratory 
suction system; the other was equipped 
with Neoprene and rubber stoppers 


Fig. 2. Midget impinger sampling apparatus 


and was operated by a hand-cranked 
suction device. The purpose of the 
all-glass apparatus was to eliminate 
errors owing to possible contamina- 
tion from stoppers. Contamination 
from stoppers was overcome by using 
synthetic rubber stoppers of material 
sold as Neoprene for closing the neck 
of the flask. For closing the side 
arm, a size 1 red rubber stopper known 
as Noair was found to be satisfactory. 

Particle size measurements (micro- 
projection technique) on dust samples 
collected in the chamber by a thermal 
precipitator showed a geometric mean 
of 0.6 micron and a standard geo- 
metric deviation of 1.9. Table 1 
shows results of the tests. The con- 
centrations found; the ratios between 
the all-glass and the large impinger, 
(G/L ratio); the ratios between the 
hand-cranked midget impinger and 
large impinger, (H/L ratio); and the 
ratios between the all-glass and hand- 
cranked midget impingers (G/H 
ratio) are given. The results of these 
tests show that the midget impinger 
checked the large impinger generally 
within 10 percent, a variation that 
might be expected in comparing two 
large impingers. 


TABLE 1—COMPARISON OF MIDGET 
IMPINGER AT 12-IN. HEAD OF 
WATER WITH LARGE IMPINGER. 


Concentration, millions of 
particles per cubic foot 


All- Hand- 
glass cranked 
Large midget midget Ratios 

L G G/L H/L G/H 
30 29 28 0.97 0.93 1,08 
20 20 19 1.00 95 1.05 
11.4 13.1 106 115 93 1.24 
7.9 8.1 8.0 1.02 1.01 1.01 
6.1 va 5.8 116 95 1.22 
1.55 1.64 1.62 1.06 1.05 1.01 
1.14 131 1.06 115 93 1.24 
55 55 56 1.00 1.02 
AT 48 42 1.02 89 1.14 
Mean value 1.06 .96 1.10 


Comparative tests were next con- 
ducted during rock-drilling experi- 
ments in hard and weathered Catoctin 
greenstone in the Test Adit of the 
Mining Division of the Bureau of 
Mines at Mt. Weather, Va. Table 2 
gives the results of 20 tests in which 
simultaneous midget and large im- 
pinger samples were taken. The 
samples were collected during wet 
drilling with the exception of the last 
three which were collected while dry 
drilling. The results obtained with 
the large and midget impingers were 
of about the same magnitude. Several 
of the results with the midget im- 
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Fig. 3. Diagrammatic sketch of midget impinger assembly 
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pinger were somewhat lower than the 


TaBLE 2—COMPARISON OF LARGE large impinger for low concentrations 


AND MIDGET IMPINGER DUST of dust. 


PNEUMATIC DRILLING IN CATOCTIN 


Collecting L 


As samples were collected 
COUNTS. DUsT DISSEMINATED BY for only a 5-minute period the amount 


of dust collected was small. 


ead Dusts and Fumes. 


Under 


GREENSTONE. such circumstances a small error in 
counting may cause a large percent 
ticles per cubic foot large/ error in the final calculated result. 
Sample Samples collected for a period of 
100 0.80 minutes undoubtedly would have in- 
9 65 60 1.08 creased the accuracy for each im- 
3 4.2 3.0 1.40 pinger. 

Table 3 gives additional results that 
é 6 29.5 25.0 1.18 were obtained by a Bureau engineer 
: we see a who used the midget and large im- 
9 95 80 119 pingers during an investigation in 
10 10.2 14.0 73 which drilling was done in siliceous 
75 schist. These samples were collected 
' 13 5.2 4.0 1.30 over a period of 15 minutes, and it 
will be observed that even though the 
16 5.8 6.5 89 concentrations were very low, the 
agreement was as good as could be 

19 165.0 140.0 118 expected from two large impingers. 
Littlefield, J. B., Feicht, Florence L., and 
1.08 Schrenk, H. H. Efficiency of Impingers for 


Bureau of 


Mines Report of Investigations (in press). 


TABLE 3—COMPARISON OF LARGE 
AND MIDGET IMPINGER DUST 
COUNTs. DusT DISSEMINATED BY 
PNEUMATIC DRILLING IN SILICEOUS 


SCHIST. 

Count, millions of par- Ratio, 

ticles per cubic foot large 
Sample Large Midget midget 
impinger impinger results 

1 3.7 3.9 0.95 
2 1.8 2.1 86 
3 1.6 
+ 8.1 8.2 99 
5 75 7.9 95 
6 4.9 4.5 1.09 

7 3.3 2.9 1.14 
8 2.3 2.5 92 
9 2.3 22 1.05 
10 10.2 10.8 94 
11 14.5 15.2 95 


Recent tests® by the Bureau have 
indicated that the midget impinger is 
also satisfactory for collecting lead 
dust to be determined chemically. 


Summary 


A small impinger called midget has 
been designed. This apparatus is com- 
pact, readily portable and easily hand- 
operated. Results obtained on silica 
dust, Catoctin greenstone and siliceous 
schist agree well with the results ob- 
tained with the large impinger when 
counting by the lightfield technique. 
Tests also indicate that the midget 
impinger satisfactorily collects lead 
dusts to be determined chemically. A 
simple, compact and positive-acting 
pump designed by the Bureau of Mines 
is also described. The apparatus is to 
be made commercially available. 
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MAIN HAULAGE SIGNAL SYSTEM 


At Koppers Powellton No. 5 Mine 


© Effective in Providing Safe, Speedy and 
Economical Main Line Transportation 


By A. HIRAM SHAFER 


Assistant Division Superintendent 
The Koppers Coal Co 


Powellton, W. Va. 


T PRESENT the brain power of 

the mining industry is being 
highly concentrated on a single sub- 
ject which calls for probably the 
greatest contribution of all times, that 
of devising and effectuating 
new mining methods with their 


signal system designed to protect, 
regulate, and speed up the main line 
haulage, as well as reduce the peak- 
load demand, has recently been in- 
stalled in our Powellton No. 5 mine, 


trips from either Vulcan or 8th Right 
enter the first block of the auto- 
matic system and leave their manually 
operated signals on approaching this 
junction. 

The first block is for the protection 
of loaded trips on No. 1 Main only. 
These trips, continuing up the No. 1 
Main, approach the second block near 
the junctions of 12th Left and 13th 
Left with No. 1 Main. The end of 
the first block and entrance to the 
second block is set some 500 ft. back 
of the junction for visual reasons. 

Empty trips leave No. 1 Main at 
12th Left for No. 2 Main to either 8th 
Right or Vulcan. About 100 ft. 
from 12th Left is the junction of 13th 


associated ways and means to 
deliver coal on the sidetrack at 
a reduced production cost. 


It is well, therefore, to con- 


sider that to obtain a full meas- 
ure of success from these new 
methods adopted, which usually 
require the approval of mod- 


erate to heavy capital expend- 


itures, it is also essential to 


provide a safe, speedy, and eco- . 


nomical main line transpor- 
tation system. An automatic 


Fig. 
disp. 
orn 
Relay 
which has a capacity of a mil- 
| LT lion tons annual production. 


Traffic Flow Outlined 


Fig. 1 shows a section of 

the mine with the most im- 

portant junction points controlled by 
the automatic system, from which 
points manually operated signals lead 
to the gathering locomotive sidetracks. 
Loaded trips from Vulcan come onto 
No. 1 Main near the 8th Right Cross- 
over which terminates the Vulcan 
manually operated signals. Near the 
8th Right Crossover is the junction of 
8th Right with No. 1 Main. Loaded 
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1. Signal wiring diagram 


Left with No. 1 Main and its traffic 
to and from 22nd Left. The dis- 
patcher’s office (Figs. 1 and 2) is 
located at this junction. 

From here to the drift mouth traffic 
flows both ways over single track. 
Loaded trips going out to drift mouth 
leave the automatic signal system to 
travel over the double-tracked tram- 
road to the headhouse. Empty trips 
leaving the tramroad at the drift 
mouth enter the second block to leave 
it at 13th Left or 12th Left. Empty 
trips going in 13th Left leave auto- 
matic signal territory. Empty trips 
going in 12th Left enter the third 
block, which is a rear protection block 
down No. 2 Main. 
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Unique Blue Signal Light Indicates 
Clear Approach 


The signal indicators are of the 
familiar color-light variety with a red 
for “stop,” green for “proceed,” and 
a blue indicating a clear approach. 
This intense blue approach light is 
unique in mine signaling. Motor 
runners particularly appreciate this 
feature, indicating the block is clear 
and in working order. Contrast this 
with a motor runner’s uncertainty on 
approaching a dark signal. Signal 
light boxes (Fig. 3) are independent 
of relay cases, and while a small 
amount of additional wiring is re- 
quired, this arrangement permits the 
placing of the lights 
in the most advanta- 
geous position for 
vision, obviously of 
prime importance. 

The directional con- 
tactors are of the 
double trolley brush 
contact type in which 
sequence of operation 
establishes direction. 
This contactor is prac- 
tically indestructible 
and entails little main- 
tenance. Only one 


occupied would have its lights cleared 
by the pusher when the halted trip 
finally entered the block. This adap- 
tion invests all signal control in the 
leading locomotive and none in the 
pusher. In other words, the signals 
are operated by the first locomotive 
regardless of the number of locomo- 
tives in the trip. 

This was the most difficult part of 
the system to devise and I wish to 
give due credit to The American Mine 
Door Company for their assistance in 
meeting satisfactorily this unusual sig- 
nal requirement. This was accom- 
plished by delaying the final operation 
of the relay and using a contactor as 


A. HIRAM SHAFER 


American Mine Door Company’s tim- 
ing relay used on this installation 
functions to control the lights de- 
scribed above. These relays operate 
to open all blue light circuits and to 
close a green light circuit at the 
entering station and red light circuits 
at all other stations. The green light 
is interlocked against simultaneous or 
near-simultaneous operation and the 
display of more than one green light 


7o Old Tizple —> 


Empties 


loads 


T FOR ST’D. RELAY F 


sequence device is required per 
relay. Thus, where it is necessary 
to control one relay from a num- 
ber of tracks, this feature is de- 
cidedly economical, as the trolley- 


ae 


mounted contacts are relatively 
inexpensive. Impact and mechan- 
ically operated devices are entirely 
eliminated (Fig. 4). Power circuits 
in the relay are protected against “feed 
back” to the locomotive and conse- 
quent fuse blowing in case the shoe 
or wheel momentarily leaves a rough 
trolley wire while in contact with the 
contactor. 


Delayed Operation of Contactors 
Possible 


A very interesting adaption of these 
contactors permits a delayed opera- 
tion of the relay to suit special con- 
ditions. In the Powellton installation 
it was necessary to delay the clearing 
of the system to permit certain trips 
with a second locomotive pushing to 
be entirely clear of the block. Other- 
wise, a trip halted while block is 
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a positive method of clearing the sys- 
tem at the proper time. 

The relay is, of course, the nerve 
center of any signal system. The 


Fig. 2. Dispatcher's office 


-Empries 


New and O/d Vulcan —» 


in any one block. All setting con- 
tactors are locked out as the system 
sets. As the relay cases are independ- 
ent of the lights, the relays may be 
mounted in a place safe from damage, 
thus inspecting and servicing may be 
done without exposing the workmen 
(Fig. 5). 


Accurate Relay Timing Makes Tail 
of Trip the Contactor 


As the relay at the entering station 
operates, the timing cycle begins. 
This cycle is easily adjusted over an 
extended range. Its purpose is to 
limit the time the green light is to 
be displayed. In the Powellton in- 
stallation, relays were timed for 12 
seconds which normally permits the 
tail end of the trip to be the contac- 
tor. At the end of the timing cycle 


the green light is automatically re- . 


placed with a red indication, making 
all indications for the block red, re- 
maining so until the block is eventu- 
ally cleared. Following movements 
are thus prevented. 


There are two trunk wires connect- 
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Fig. 3. Signal light box 


ing the relays in a block. Although 
No. 14 wire is sufficient for the sig- 
nals, No. 10 was used for mechanical 
reasons. This was hung on double 
porcelain insulators mounted on the 
roof (Fig. 6). At junction points 
with low roof, wire was placed in con- 
duit to avoid damage by trolley poles 
jumping trolley frogs. 


Operation of System 


A trip leaving manually-operated 
signal territory in either 8th Right 
or Vulcan approaches the first block 
of two stations, controlled by relays 
No. 4 and No. 5 (Fig. 1). With a 


12 seconds, as 
he proceeds on 
No. 1 Main, the 
green light is 
replaced by a 
red to hold any 
following trip 
until he clears 
the block. 

As he ap- 
proaches the 
next block, an 
unrestricted 
view of the sig- 
nals at relay No. 
3 may be had 
for approxi- 
mately 1,000 ft. 
As he cannot 
clear the block he is traversing until 
he has entered the next block, a red 
light stopping him at relay No. 3 will 
leave his signals set at relays No. 4 and 
No. 5. When the red light at relay 
No. 3 is replaced by a blue he pro- 
ceeds, setting a green light here and 
reds at relays No. 1 and No. 2. He 
now has a clear 
route to the 
drift mouth. 

After 12 sec- 
onds, a red light 


Fig. 4. Directional trolley contactor 


blue light the motor runner passes 
under the directional contactor and 
receives a green indication ahead 
showing he “has” the block. Simul- 
taneously the other relay in this block 
sets a red indication. At the end of 


cases 


Fig. 5. Relays are h 
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is set at relay 
No. 3, forestall- 
ing a following 
movement he 
has permitted 
by clearing re- 
lays No. 4 and 
No. 5. As he 
leaves the drift 
mouth, he passes 
under the pri- 
mary contactor 
at relay No. 1 
operating the 
delayed cut. 
The signals, however, are not restored 
until he passes a secondary contactor 
farther on, his pusher motor, if any, 
having no effect on either contactor. 

Returning with empties the motor 
runner enters the automatic system 
at the drift on a clear signal, setting a 
green for himself and reds against the 
loads from No. 1 Main and 13th Left, 
and proceeds on No. 1 Main into 12th 
Left. Here he faces a single relay 
block indicating red if an empty trip 
is ahead of him in No. 2 Main. How- 
ever, with a green indication he pro- 
ceeds, setting this signal at red and 
also operating the primary delayed 


cut contactor for relays Nos. 1, 2, and . 


3, which he finally cuts at the second- 
ary delayed cut contactor in No. 2 
Main. The red indication in 12th 


Fig. 6. Signal wires are strung from roof along center of track 


Left he restores after his trip has 
cleared the junction of No. 2 Main 
and 8th Right. He is now ready to 
enter manually-controlled signal ter- 
ritory to the working sections. 

An adjunct of the automatic sys- 
tem comprises red lights at relays Nos. 
1, 2, and 3 manually-controlled by the 
dispatcher. These may be used to 
give preference to any trip at these 
points by holding the others. 


The relays are housed in aluminum 
cases (Fig. 5) to reduce deterioration 
by the elements. The double porce- 
lain insulators are attached to a stand- 
ard trolley hanger and clamp by using 
a ¥-in. machine bolt through the in- 
sulators and held tightly by the trolley 
clamp. Signal wires (No. 10 DBRC) 
were hung along the roof in the center 
of the track to keep them away from 
trolley or telephone wires (Fig. 6). 
Beyond the automatic system, manu- 
ally-controlled roof switches have 
rubber handles (Fig. 7) and are op- 
erated at full trip speed. Signal light 
boxes have two lamps for each indi- 
cating signal to insure constant signal 
lights. 


Fig. 7. A manually controlled roof switch 


Electric switch throwers with color- 
light indicators were installed at 13th 
Left on No. 1 Main and 8th Right on 
No. 2 Main. These permit motor 
runners to select their route without 
lost time to trip or danger to trip 
rider. The switch thrower at 13th 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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Winter Air Transportation to 


Thunder Mountain Mine 


@ Notable Exploits in Delivering Vital Supplies by 
Plane to Inaccessible Central Idaho Operations 


By BENJAMIN H. KIZER 


Director 


Thunder Mountain Mining & Milling Company 


T WAS the proud boast of “Light- 

nin’ Bill Jones,’ whom many 
thousands remember as the principal 
character in Frank Bacon’s famous 
play, “Lightnin’”, that he drove a 
swarm of bees across the Nevada 
desert, and never lost a bee. As old 
“Lightnin’ ” told this story, it invari- 
ably convulsed the theatre audience. 
But no one in central Idaho laughs 
when an apparently even taller story 
is told in that section by Bob Johnson, 
the owner and air pilot of the “John- 
son Flying Service.” Johnson’s story 
is that he took his plane over Thunder 
Mountain, in the Salmon River min- 
ing district, last winter on his twice- 
a-week trips, and that from time to 
time he delivered eggs to the Thunder 
Mountain Mining and Milling Com- 
pany to the number of eight cases, 
containing 240 dozen eggs. These 
cases he shoved out of his 500 hp. 
Travelair cabin plane, to fall 500 ft., 
landing on a snow-bank near the top 
of the mountain—and never cracked 
an egg! Believe it or not, as Ripley 
daily challenges his readers, but it hap- 
pens to be true. 

How did he do it? The answer 
may be guessed by some of our air- 
minded readers. The cases were let 
down by parachute so gently that they 
did not even sink into the snow-bank. 

This is merely a passing incident 
in the many services rendered by Bob 
Johnson out of Cascade, Idaho, to the 
mining properties located at points in 
the Salmon River area that are in- 
accessible in the winter months. For 
the mine is like the show. It must go 
on. Last winter Johnson’s flying serv- 
ice delivered approximately 150,000 
lbs. of machinery for placer operations 
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at Mackay Bar on the Salmon River 
in order that placer operations could 
be carried on as early as possible this 
year. 


Thunder Mountain Camp Marooned 
at 8,000 Feet Half the Year 


But the mine that receives the most 
benefit from Johnson’s airplane is the 
property of the Thunder Mountain 
Company, located near the summit of 
Thunder Mountain, in Valley County, 
Idaho, a hundred miles northeast of 
Cascade, its nearest supply point. The 
company’s mining camp, at 8,000 ft. 
elevation, is marooned by heavy snows 
for six or seven months of each year. 
Hence, each fall it must lay in its 
supplies for the winter. It is not 
possible to establish a winter landing 
field near the mine, and fresh vege- 
tables, fresh eggs and emergency sup- 
plies must come in by airplane, or not 
at all. These supplies must be dropped 
at the clearing in the trees nearest 
the mine. From here the mining com- 
pany’s dog-team carry them to head- 
quarters. 

One other contact with the outside 
world was maintained by this partner- 
ship-in-service of the dog-team and 
the airplane. The company has been 
shipping its gold produced from its 
operations, all this first winter, by 
dog-team from the mine to Stibnite, 
20 miles away, where a landing field 
enabled the plane to pick it up and 
carry it to the nearest rail point at 
Cascade, 75 miles farther on. 


Figs. |, 2 and 3 (top to bottom). Delivering 
heavy pump by airplane and parachute 
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Fig. 4. Dog team used to transport equipment from where it landed to pump house 


Camp Visited Twice a Week 
by Plane 


Twice a week all last winter this 
mining camp was visited by the John- 
son airplane, which dropped its pack- 
ages containing U. S. mail, mine and 
mill repairs, and smaller equipment. 
On one of these trips Johnson de- 
livered to the Thunder Mountain 
Company a complete 2-in. x 1)-in. 
SS-MH centrifugal pump with 7'- 
hp. 3,500 r.p.m. seal-clad motor and 
starting equipment, manufactured and 
shipped by the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, from its Norwood Works at 
Cincinnati. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company did 
not place its whole confidence in 
Johnson’s 14-ft. parachute. The pump 
and motor were first carefully 
wrapped in paper and covered with 
burlap bags. This was then put into 
a box with a great deal of excelsior 
closely packed—the packed box 
weighing 450 Ibs. The starting equip- 
ment was packed in a separate box in 
like manner, and weighed 150 Ibs. 
But so well did the pilot adjust the 
parachutes to the weight they carried 
that the two boxes merely sank about 
2 ft. into the snow and their contents 
arrived in perfect condition. 

Fig. 1 shows the plane circling the 
landing place, preparatory to dropping 
the pump; Fig. 2 reveals the pumping 
equipment just after being ejected 
from the plane with the parachute just 
opening—the visible speck being the 
pump. Fig. 3 shows the parachute 
wide open as it was about to drop its 
burden. The dog team shown in Fig. 
4 is the one used to transport the 
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equipment from where it landed to 
the pump house. The dark cave-like 
opening in Fig. 5 shows the entrance 
to the pump house; the amount of 
snow encountered on these mining 
properties is strikingly apparent. It 
was not until a number of months 
had elapsed after delivery of the 
pump that these pictures were able to 
find their way back to civilization. 

Sometimes in delivering the mail, 
it seemed to the watching miners be- 
low as though the plane barely 
skimmed the tops of the trees. But 
at the time the heavier packages were 
delivered, to give the parachute time 
to open and become fully effective, 
they were dropped at an elevation of 
several hundred feet above their land- 
ing place. 


Summer Transportation by "Paul 
Bunyan's Roller Coaster" 


A good Forest Service road, recently 
built, serves to connect the Thunder 
Mountain mine with the outside 
world, and during the summer months 
supplies of all kinds are daily delivered 
to the mine by motor truck. Inci- 
dentally, this Forest Service road needs 
to be traveled on to be appreciated. 
It ascends from stream crossing to 
summit four times. The summits 
range from 7,000 to 8,000 ft. above 
sea level and the stream crossings are 
from 2,500 to 3,000 ft. below the 
summits. The road has been called 
“Paul Bunyan’s Roller Coaster” in 
honor of its steep grades, its abund- 
ance of switch-backs and its hair-pin 
curves. It is opined that Paul could 
take it all right, but that Paul’s blue 
ox would get pretty dizzy on the 
fiftieth switch-back. 

During the summer and fall, when 
the mines are not dependent on the 
air service, Johnson’s plane is engaged 
in transporting hunting parties, since 
this territory is one of the finest 
game preserves in the United States. 
Johnson carries supplies, too, for the 
United States Forest Service to those 
engaged in fire fighting and to remote 
observation points. 


Historic Sketch of Thunder Mountain 
Operation 


Thunder Mountain was the scene of 

a gold rush beginning in 1901. In 

the following year it is stated that 

5,000 people participated in the rush, 

during which time a large amount of 
(Concluded on page 51) 


Fig. 5. Entrance to pump house through snow tunnel—illustrates 
heavy snowfall at property 
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Mining a 40-Foot Bed of 


Anthracite on 45° Dip 


@ Use of Rock Gangways Permits 75 Percent Recovery 
and 310 Tons Marketable Coal per Lineal Foot of 


Gangway 


By D. L. FREILER 


Superintendent 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 


Pottsville, Pa. 


i Mammoth vein is being mined 
in and close to its basin at the Gil- 
berton colliery in the anthracite dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, and averages 
about 40 ft. in thickness, with a 
variance from 36 to 60 ft. It consists 
of a hard, bright anthracite coal, lami- 
nated with two and sometimes three 
bands of slate varying from 3 to 12 in. 
in thickness. Very little bone appears 
in the vein. The strike of the vein 
runs in a general east-westerly direc- 
tion and dips towards a common basin, 
averaging about 45° northward and 
approximately 50° southward from the 
outcroppings. 


The physical structure of the vein 
is fairly constant in its degree of hard- 
ness, but several of the benches of coal 
in it do not maintain a regularity in 
hardness of structure. At times the 
lowest bench of about 12 ft. in thick- 
ness is so hard that it cannot be mined 
without considerable blasting, while in 
other places the same conditions pre- 
vail in the bench of coal lying along 
the top of the vein. The structure of 
the other benches of the vein is also 
variable and, at times, is inclined to 
run ahead of the developments. 

The roof is a friable slate which 
breaks very easily, and constant care 


Gangway on Leve/ 
Rock Hole 
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Heading! against Top slate 4 


Back chute 


Fig. |. Plan of Mammoth vein breast and top chute 
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must be taken in removing the coal 
to avoid an excessive dilution of slate. 

The virgin mining, as stated, is 
along or near the basin of the vein, 
which is at an elevation of minus 66. 
The covering in the center of the basin 
is 1,200 feet; this heavy covering is 
reflected in the amount of timber 
required in the several types of mining. 
Elevation of the vein at the north 
dipping outcrop is 1,380 feet, and 
at the south dipping outcrop it is 
1,205 feet. 

The vein generates gas, but no diffi- 
culty is experienced in ventilating the 
mines. Two fans of 100,000 c.f.m. 
capacity each operate under a force 
system with a water gauge of 1.8 in. 


Haulage Ways in Rock 


The haulage ways, commonly known 
as gangways, are located in rock from 
60 to 80 ft. under the Mammoth vein. 
At times it has been found necessary 
to place timber supports in these rock 
gangways, but as a general rule tim- 
bering is not required. The haulage 
ways are driven on a plus 0.5 percent 
gradient, and are 10 ft. wide and 8 ft. 
high. This allows ample room for 


Fig. 2. Cross section of Mammoth vein breast and top chute 
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ventilation, drainage, and transporta- 
tion. Extra excavation is required for 
necessary timbering. 

The Skidmore vein, about 7 ft. in 
thickness, lies between the rock gang- 
way and the Mammoth vein, and is 
sometimes used to recover Mammoth 
vein coal which may have been lost 
on account of falls or by reason of 
the vein running away. 


Rock Holes, Then Airways Driven 


Rock holes are driven to the Mam- 
moth vein from the rock gangway at 
60-ft. intervals on a pitch of 40°. 
They are 8 ft. wide and 6 ft. high. 
All of the coal from the Mammoth 
vein gravitates through the rock holes 
and is loaded into mine cars on the 
rock gangway (see Figs. 1 and 2 and 
refer to them as method is further 
described) . 

When the driving of two or more 
rock holes has been completed to the 
Mammoth vein, airways are driven 
from one to the other. The procedure 
is to start from the top of each rock 
hole and drive the airway along the 
bottom slate of the vein on a rise of 
about 25°, connecting at a central 
point. This allows the coal from the 
pillar holes, which are driven at a 
later date, to run down the slant air- 
way to the rock hole for loading. The 
airways are 36 to 40 sq. ft. in area 
and are timbered with two-piece sets, 
known as post and bar. The post and 
bars are 6 in. in diameter and 6 ft. and 
7 ft. in length, respectively. No. 20 
gauge sheet iron is used in the slants. 

After the airways have been con- 
nected and ventilation established, a 
back chute is driven on line with the 
rock hole on a pitch of 30° to the top 
of the vein. Connecting airways are 
then driven horizontally along the top 
slate of the vein and ventilation estab- 
lished. Post and bars are used in the 
timbering of the airways. 


10-ft. Chutes up Pitch Along Top 
Slate Followed by 30-ft. Breasts 
Along Bottom Slate 


Chutes, 10 ft. wide, are then driven 
up the pitch along the top slate and 
connected to an upper level. At 60-ft. 
intervals along the chute a heading is 
driven to an adjoining chute. This 
eliminates the necessity of returning 
the ventilation from the face of the 
chute any great distance. No chute 
is advanced more than 60 ft. from a 
connected heading. Three-piece tim- 
ber sets of 8-in. diameter are used in 
the chutes, 5-ft. collar and 8-ft. spread 
(Fig. 3). The chutes serve the pur- 
pose of draining gas from the vein, 
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Fig. 3. Method of timbering breast and 
top chute 


which reflects favorably on the amount 
of gas encountered when driving the 
main breasts. It also assures satisfac- 
tory ventilating conditions where the 
vein may be free and it is impossible 
to drive the breasts the anticipated 
distance. 

Breasts are then driven up the pitch 
along the bottom slate of the vein. 
Where conditions warrant, the breasts 
are driven 30 ft. wide, leaving a pillar 
30 ft. in width, to be mined later. 
As a general rule the width of the 
breast is limited to 24 ft. in order to 
drive them the required distance up 
the pitch. Method of timbering breasts 
is shown at bottom of Fig. 3. 

Breast batteries must be installed 
before the breasts can be advanced. 
These consist of four sets of post and 
bars 12 in. in diameter and are placed 
along the bottom slate of the vein at 
the top of the rock hole (Fig. 4). 

The breasts are then started 12 ft. 
wide and gradually increased to full 
width within a distance of about 24 ft. 
(see Fig. 1). Manways, 3 ft. wide, 
are maintained along each rib, leaving 
the remaining portion boxed with 
plank for the storage of coal. These 
boxes are known as gobs and are kept 
filled to the working face to enable 
the miner to advance his work and to 
insure ventilation at the face of the 
breast. The manways are propped into 
the coal with 6-in.-diameter timber at 
§-ft. intervals, and couplings (three- 
piece sets of 4-in.-diameter timber) are 


of 
Rock Hole 


Fig. 4. Post and bar breast battery 


placed above each prop to support the 
plank along the gob. 

The coal in the manway is mined 
to a height of about 5 ft., but in the 
area within the gob the coal is loosened 
so that its entire thickness may fall. 
This produces a partial arch and assists 
in maintaining the manway while the 
coal is being drawn from the gob. 


Back Chutes Insure Loosening Entire 
Vein 


In order to insure the loosening of 
the entire vein, back chutes are driven 
at §0-ft. intervals and oftener when 
necessary. These back chutes are 
driven to the chutes along the top 
slate and then fired. Surplus coal is 
drawn from the gob, and the amount 
remaining in the gob is regulated to 
suit conditions. When the driving of 
the breast has been completed and the 
work of drawing the coal has begun, 
miners fire the supporting arches over 
the manways. The drawing of the 
gobs does not start, however, until 
the adjoining breast has been driven 
and the miners have been withdrawn 
from same. 

The work of driving airways, chutes, 
and breasts is conducted on a contract 
yardage basis, and the loading of coal 
controlled by day-rate men, who are 
hired for that purpose. 


Method of Drawing Pillars 


After a section of first mining has 
been completed and the coal recovered 
from the several breasts, pillar holes 
are driven up the pitch along the bot- 
tom slate of the vein, in the center 
of the pillar and as far as conditions 
permit. Since these pillars are the 
sole remaining support of the roof, it 
often results in a certain amount of 
crushing of the coal, which hinders 
the driving of the pillar hole, through 
the entire length of the pillar. When 
this condition is encountered, chutes 
are driven in the underlying Skidmore 
vein. Rock holes are then driven and 
the remaining coal recovered from the 
Mammoth vein. 

The driving of pillar holes is some- 
what similar to the driving of breasts, 
except that they seldom exceed 12 ft. 
in width and are driven with one man- 
way when the pitch of the vein does 
not exceed 40°. It is not necessary 
to drive chutes along the top slate, 
similar to those driven above the 
breasts. 

This system of mining from rock 
holes from a rock gangway leaves a 
lift of from 60 ft. to 80 ft. of coal 
between the gangway level and the 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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THE RELATION OF MINES 


TO FORESTS* 


F THE great number of natural 
resources with which our State 
was endowed, the first to be developed 
was the fur trade in the early part of 
1800. By the very nature of its busi- 
ness the population of this class was 
nomadic. A few transient trading 
posts was all it contributed to the 
development of the State. 

The arid valleys and plains did not 
appeal to the few agricultural minded 
who crossed the State near the middle 
of the century. They pushed on to 
the west coast where the abundant 
rainfall insured a crop, for irrigation 
had not as yet come into the picture 
of American farm life except in a 
few isolated places. 

It remained for the miners to es- 
tablish the first permanent settlements 
and social and political organizations. 
The early day miner of the west, like 
the trapper, had to be a self-reliant, 
self-sustaining individual, but the na- 
ture of the resources pursued made of 
him a more permanent individual. 
The miner’s search was for the frozen 
asset concealed underground. The 
trapper pursued the nimble footed 
fur-bearer over the earth’s surface. 


Farmers Followed the Miners 


Once the mining communities were 
established the agriculturist came in 
to supply their needs for food, so that 
the two forms of development were 
nearly coincident. 

It took some time under the meth- 
ods of transportation and communica- 
tion for the territorial machinery of 
government to catch up with the 
sudden influx of population, and until 
it could be organized each community 
set up its own. Many of the rules 
and practices governing mining and 
use of water have since been written 
into our statutes. 


The raising of livestock was the 
leading agricultural activity until the 
passage of the Carey Act encouraged 
the building of larger and more 
elaborate irrigation projects at the be- 

© Presented to Annual Meeting of Idaho 


Mining Association, Boise, Idaho, March 12, 
1938. 
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® United States Forest Service Has Endeavored to 
Handle Problems Equitably in Spirit of Cooperation 


By G. B. MAINS 


Forest Supervisor 
Boise National Forest 


ginning of the century. The build- 
ing of two railroads across the State 
in the ’80s had brought many new 
homeseekers from the eastern farming 
populations where homestead lands 
were getting scarce. 

The prairie States were being settled 
at the same time and this brought on 
a demand for lumber from the mag- 
nificent forests that clothed the 
mountains, and the lumber industry 
developed rapidly from 1890 on, to 
supply the local and export demand. 

There had been little or no conflict 
between the farm seeker and the pros- 
pector, since the class of land each 
sought differed widely in character and 
location, but the timber land seeker 
and the miner sometimes found them- 
selves wanting the same piece of 
ground. 


First Forest Reserve in Idaho Created 
in 1897 


Both the farming and mining in- 
terests needed water and timber to 
carry on their industry and the threat 
of rapid depletion of our forests on 
the mountain slopes spurred on by the 
conservation movement beginning in 
the eastern States caused the creation 
of the first Forest Reserve in the State, 
the Bitter Root, in the central part 
of the State. This was created by 
President Cleveland in 1897, and was 
administered by the Department of 
Interior. The area was about 4,000,- 
000 acres. 

The administration of these early 
forests was pretty much carried on 
from the National Capital at Wash- 
ington and for this and other reasons 


Congress in 1905 changed them over 
to the Department of Agriculture. 


Rapid Addition to National Forests 
Opposed by Mining and Stock 
Interests 


From 1905 to 1908 many millions 
of acres were added to the National 
Forests in Idaho and other western 
States by President Theodore Roose- 
velt. The mining and stock interests 
became alarmed at so much area being 
withdrawn, and in 1909 Congress took 
from the President the power to with- 
draw any more of the public domain 
in the five northwestern States. 

In all these National Forest crea- 
tions the right of the prospector to 
enter, locate and operate under the 
laws of the State or mining district 
was given without restriction. Just 
why the mining interests became so 
fearful was not clear unless it was 
that during the first Roosevelt ad- 
ministration his Secretary of the In- 
terior began to investigate the appli- 
cation of the land laws and unearthed 
some misapplications of them. Possi- 
bly some of the newly created forest 
officers became too officious or arbi- 
trary. In building up an organization 
as hastily as was necessary to get these 
vast areas under administration there 
were bound to be some misfits. But 
examinations were held by the Civil 
Service in communities adjoining the 
newly created forests, and as fast as 
lists could be made up and ratings 
given, local men were put in charge 
of the forests and people concerned 
began to feel easier and less worried 
about how these lands would be ad- 
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ministered. _ As fast. as these men 
showed themselves able to handle their 
jobs properly, more and more respon- 
sibility was given to them from the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s office until 
it became possible for the local forest 
officer to meet the adjoining communi- 
ties’ needs with but an occasional 
reference to the Washington office for 
a decision. 


Decentralization of Forestry Work a 
Popular Move 


The establishment of the regional 
offices in 1908 and provisions for local 
advisory boards to work with the 
local forest officers still further de- 
centralized the organization and made 
it more flexible and democratic rather 
than bureaucratic. 


With the early mining background 
of the population it was natural that 
when we came to survey the areas 
put under our supervision, that there 
were numerous settlers holding land 
under mining locations that were no 
longer being mined. 

Many of these claims were taken in 
good faith but the mineral pinched 
out on them and the locator had 
turned the arable land into a farm 
to minister to the needs of more fortu- 
nate prospectors in the same vicinity. 

If the claim was on unsurveyed land 
a mining location was about the only 
title he could place on it, since the 
agricultural squatter’s right would not 
take precedence over a mining loca- 
tion in a mining district. 

To meet this situation the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had Congress 
pass the Act of June 11, 1906, making 
it possible for forest officers to survey 
and classify these agricultural lands 
without expense to the owner, so he 


could prove up and get title to his 
improvements. This eliminated one 
of the main objections. On the other 
hand, we found that in some instances 
mining locations had been used for 
other purposes totally foreign to the 
intent of the law. Such cases, where 
it was evident that the use had no 
connection with the mineral develop- 
ment, were contested, and the use of 
the land put under its proper legal 
status of right-of-way, power site, 
mill site, summer home, hotel, road- 
house, etc. This gave rise to some 
of the criticism that the Forest Service 
was hostile to mining interests on the 
National Forests. 

Sometimes a forest grazing per- 
mittee let his stock get onto a miner’s 
ditch or too close to his cabin, and 
the forest was blamed for it; but 
these happenings were corrected as fast 
as we could locate the claims, and 
another source of complaint was 
smoothed out. 


Forestry Communications a Real Aid 
to Mining 


In order to administer and protect 
the resources, the forest officers began 
at once to build trails and telephone 
lines into remote sections, and the 
miner found these developments add- 
ing to the ease, comfort and protec- 
tion of his life and property. Even 
now the only telephone communica- 
tion enjoyed by some of the more re- 
mote mining communities is over 
Forest Service telephone lines. 

With more intensive use of the re- 
sources on the National Forests the 
early trails began to be changed to 
roads to admit cheaper and faster 
transportation and the miner in the 
vicinity of such roads found himself 


Sunshine Milling Practice 


Ore-dressing technique as practiced 
at the Sunshine mine in the Coeur 
d’Alenes, the world’s largest silver 
mine, was explained by W. Church 
Holmes, mill superintendent, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Geological Society 
of the Coeur d’Alenes at Kellogg, 
Idaho. 

The metallurgy employed to cope 
with the silver-bearing tetrahedrite ore 
(a copper antimony sulphide) associ- 
ated with iron pyrite and occurring 
in a gangue of siderite and quartzite, 
and to effect the maximum economic 
extraction of silver, was outlined in 
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detail. An enviable record was made 
by the mill last year, the tailing assay 
being eight-tenths of 1 oz. of silver 
while working on heads in excess of 
40 oz.—a recovery of approximately 
98 percent. 

Of particular interest was his ex- 
planation of how the serious dust 
problem in the crushing plant, where 
1,100 tons of ore per day were han- 
dled, was overcome. A new dust- 
collecting system, operating on the 
principle of a suction applied to the 
point of dust generation and using 
10,000 cu. ft. of air per minute, filters 
the fine particles which might other- 
wise have been scattered throughout 


able to cut costs, increase profits and 
secure capital for further develop- 
ment. 

To date the National Forests in 
Idaho have built 1,316 miles of roads 
at a cost of $7,186,000 that have 
helped to open up and increase mining 
operations. Some of the districts so 
helped are the Warren, Marshall Lake, 
Big Creek, Yellow Pine, Stibnite, 
Deadwood, Boise Basin, Black Warrior, 
Atlanta and Salmon River. 

These roads have helped to increase 
the output and development of the 
mineral as well as other resources, and 
have made markets for the agricultural 
products. I believe this policy of 
helping to open up the undeveloped 
resources of the State has more than 
offset any restrictions imposed, and 
has won the thinking people of the 
State to the Forest Service policy of 
use without destruction of our re- 
newable resources. 

Local interests have always been 
considered in establishing any policy 
for the use of a National Forest re- 
source. Sometimes it is necessary to 
rule against the use of a few for the 
benefit of the many, but that is not 
bureaucracy. This is but the form 
of majority rule of our established 
form of government. 

Governments should be established 
for one purpose only: To serve the 
people governed, and whenever any 
department, bureau or branch of 
government fails to serve the best in- 
terests of the people, then it has failed 
in its function. 

The Forest Service has tried faith- 
fully to protect, develop and make 
available the use of the mineral as 
well as other resources in the National 
Forests. We hope such service as we 
have been able to render your industry 
merits your approval. 


the mill, in a specially constructed 
baghouse, and returns the valuable 
materials to the fine grinders, he said. 


Howe Sound Production 
Stepped Up 


By rearrangement of the flow sheet, 
eliminating several thickeners, pro- 
duction at the plant of the Howe 
Sound Company’s mill at Holden, 
Wash., is running approximately 1,600 
tons a day, and it is expected by 
the management that a further in- 
crease in this tonnage will be made in 
the near future. 
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The President claims that more 
than one-third of the people are ill- 
housed, ill-clothed and ill-fed ... 
What we want to know is the number 
that are ill-natured over this and 


A national magazine proposed to 
take a poll on the subject of Govern- 
ment spending. . . . One thing the 
totals may disclose is the number of 
people that expect to get money and 
the number that are going to put 
it up. ... 


The adjournment of Congress just 
transfers the troubles of Washington 
out among the 48 states... . 


The recent stock market rise also 
shot up the price of a biscuit company 
stock. .. . Could it be that some smart 
manipulator figures that a bread-and- 
water diet is going to be very popular 
shortly? ... 


News dispatches report that the 
governmental payroll in Japan was re- 
cently increased by 10,000 new em- 
ployes. . . . Japan always did ape its 
western neighbor. .. . 


The desire to be an actor was an 
obsession with Nero. . . . Too bad he 
didn’t think of starting a WPA thea- 
ter movement... . 


You can't fool the Congress about 
who is making money. . . . It cut in 
half a requested half million dollar ap- 
106 a8 to send tax agents out to 
coal mines to collect back taxes... . 
Apparently the congressmen figured 
you can't get blood out of a turnip. 
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Midwestern farmers are complain- 
ing that their rye is growing too tall 
for a binder to be used. . . . Plenty of 
highbinders around they could adver- 
tise for.... 


A dispatch from Japan reports that 
a citizen there hanged himself be- 
cause he found that he had voted for 
the wrong candidate. . . . Imagine 
what would happen here every other 
November if we took our disappoint- 
ments as keenly! .. . 


A recent survey shows that the new 
crop of college grads have bigger feet 
than their fathers did 20 years ago. 
... But the desks to put them on have 
grown smaller and fewer... . 


Thirty years ago in England the law 
required that a man precede an auto- 
mobile by 60 yards, waving a red flag 
to warn nervous pedestrians and 
horses. . . . And it wouldn't be a bad 
idea to go back to that program for 
many of our drivers nowadays. .. . 


Now that bank loan restrictions 
have been relaxed, the mining operator 
can go to his bank and borrow money 
for development purposes—providing, 
of course, he can furnish the necessary 
collateral. ... 


The Congressional Record is pretty 
dry reading ordinarily. . . . But the 
gems that have appeared in the five 
special editions containing political 
records will make the year’s best hu- 
mor reading... . 


The Monopoly Investigation Com- 
mittee is going to find that the Fed- 
eral Government is a silent partner to 
a lot of trusts.... 


The National Resources Committee 
reports that poverty will probably be 
a chronic condition. . . . Somebody 
must have been reading the Bible. . . . 
We seem to remember that a greater 
authority than the Committee said a 
long time ago that the poor are always 
with us.... 


With all this effort to pull business 
out of the doldrums, it would help a 
lot if it is remembered that the min- 
ing industry is looking for business 
P00. 


President Roosevelt lighted the 
eternal torch at Gettysburg. . . . And 
that's only the first of a lot of political 
bonfires he has set going in the last 
month. ... 


Senator O'Mahoney insists that the 
monopoly investigation is not going 
to be a “witch hunt”. . . . Just the 
same, a lot of people are getting 
ready for a broomstick ride. .. . 


It’s perfectly obvious to a lot of 
politicians these days that much more 
depends on what you say than on what 
you think. ... 


In ancient times people erected pyra- 
mids and other monuments by which 
future generations would remember 
them. . . . Future generations will 
remember us every time they pay 
taxes. ... 


“Seven months in Washington is a 
plenty," says Vice President Garner. 
. « don't know anything about 
Congress and what | think isn't worth 
anything." . . . No wonder Jack Gar- 
ner is looked upon as a great man! ... 
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COAL DIVISION 


of the AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


STANDARDIZATION in 


COAL MINING METHODS and EQUIPMENTt 


EARLY twenty years ago, the 

American Mining Congress or- 
ganized a group of Standardization 
Committees, and since that time the 
Committees have prepared a number 
of Recommended Standards on various 
mining practices and equipment that 
have been accepted by the American 
Standards Association. Many diffi- 
culties have been encountered in 
carrying on these studies. The fact 
that this movement has proceeded 
rather slowly has not been from lack 
of interest on the part of mining men, 
but was largely due to the complex- 
ities of mining caused by the many 
different sets of physical conditions 
that exist and by the recent changes 
in methods and equipment that have 
been brought about by the increasing 
use of mechanical power. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to discuss the 
problems of standardization in coal 
mining in the light of the experience 
that the American Mining Congress 
Committees have had over the past 
years, and to outline the studies now 
under way by our Coal Division. 


Advantages of Standardization 


To begin with, before any form of 
standard can hope to merit recogni- 
tion and acceptance by the coal in- 
dustry, it must have the sound basis 
of offering some advantage to those 
who adopt it. The mere fact of hav- 
ing uniformity of procedure might in 
itself be sufficient to gratify advocates 
of regimentation and planned econ- 
omy, but for the rest of us, the only 


+ Extract of paper presented to the Rocky 
Mountain Coal Mining Institute, June, 19388. 
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By G. B. SOUTHWARD 


Mechanization Engineer 
American Mining Congress 


real reason for standardization is to 
lower mining costs, to improve work- 
ing conditions or to promote safety, 
and we feel that standardization is 
worth considering only where it does 
accomplish one or more of these ob- 
jects. 

Then there is another major point 
to be taken into account. Standardi- 
Zation is not a one-man job, and a rec- 
ommendation must reflect the thought 
of a number of men whose combined 
knowledge covers all phases of the op- 
erations that will be affected—from 
the manufacturer to the user. A 
standard formulated in this way is of 
real practical benefit to the industry 
and has a much greater value than in 
merely setting up a uniform proced- 
ure; it represents the agreed opinion 
of experienced men that a certain type 
of material, a certain set of dimensions 
or a certain method of procedure is 
the best that has been devised so far. 
Of course, it must always be under- 
stood that any standard can be revised 
and modified from time to time as new 
things are invented and new methods 
discovered. 

The fact that standardization can 
be effective in increasing the operating 
efficiency and lowering the cost of 
coal mining is thoroughly demon- 
strated by the experience of individ- 
ual companies. For example, it is the 
usual practice within the mines of one 
company to adopt uniform methods 


as far as practicable and to reduce to 
the fewest possible number the types 
of machines and all classes of material 
used. By a logical process of reason- 
ing, it would seem that further advan- 
tages would be gained if this same 
procedure were applied throughout the 
industry, but when we begin to figure 
on applying standardization to a large 
number of mines in different fields and 
in different States, the problem be- 
comes complicated. 


Difficulties Caused by Diverse 
Conditions 


It is, of course, immediately ob- 
vious that coal mining in its entirety 
is not amenable to standardization. 
That is to say, there are so many 
different physical conditions as to 
height of seam, depth of cover, degree 
of pitch, character of the coal, amount 
of impurities in the seam, that no one 
type of equipment or method of min- 
ing has yet been designed that would 
operate with equal efficiency under all 
of these varying conditions. To use 
a mathematical term, there is no com- 
mon denominator. Because of these 
complexities, the only method to fol- 
low in considering a program of 
standardization is to examine each 
phase separately to see how much uni- 
formity is possible and what the ad- 
vantages of such uniformity or stand- 
ardization will be. 
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Starting first with the plan or ar- 
rangement of the underground work- 
ings, it is immediately evident that 
any attempt to standardize mining 
systems in order to bring about the 
adoption of similar dimensions for pil- 
lar lengths, room widths, etc., could 
offer little or no advantages, even if 
such a thing were practicable. It is 
further evident that it would not be 
feasible to standardize methods of pil- 
lar recovery because the method of 
pillar extraction is determined by the 
character of the top; and Nature has 
not standardized the strengths of the 
mine roof, the depths of cover or the 
types of overlying strata. Further- 
more, from our present meager knowl- 
edge as to what governs the caving or 
subsidence over an excavated area, we 
know for a certainty that the subject 
of roof action must be given much 
study and scientific observation be- 
fore we can forecast with accuracy 
what will happen when the seam is 
being mined out. 

Operating methods seem, at first 
glance, to offer possibilities for uni- 
formity, but take as an example, drill- 
ing and blasting. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the number 
of shot holes required and the amount 
of explosive used depend on the height 
of seam, the hardness of the coal, the 
method of loading and the utilization 
by the consumer of the final product 
(domestic, steam, metallurgical). To 
formulate standard methods for drill- 
ing and shooting each height of seam 
and then further amplify these so as 
to fit the different characters of coal 
and their consumer uses would intro- 
duce so many permutations and com- 
binations that the main purpose of 
standardization would be defeated. 
The same general situation exists with 
but a few exceptions in the other 
phases of mine operation. Among 
these exceptions are safety, and in- 
spection and maintenance of equip- 
ment. 


Safety Rules 


Safety rules covering all operating 
practices can be devised that are ap- 
plicable to a great majority of our 
coal mines. The Safety Committee of 
the American Mining Congress is now 
engaged in making such a study, and 
this Committee, with its members 
covering all fields of the United States 
from Pennsylvania to Utah, are com- 
paring their safety rules and regula- 
tions with the thought of correlating 
the best ideas into a standard. In 
making this study it is understood 
that complete standardization is not 
possible, because any company may 
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require a few additional individual 
rules to suit some special condition. 


Inspection and Maintenance 


Inspection and maintenance of 
equipment is also susceptible of stand- 
ardization. A definite and uniform 
procedure can be outlined for the in- 
spection and maintenance of machines, 
haulage roads, pumps and motors, as 
well as electric wiring, bonding, 
switches, etc.,—setting forth the 
points where initial failure begins and 
giving means of correcting these be- 
fore failure actually results. The in- 
creasing use of mechanical power un- 
derground is making the successful 
operation of the mine more and more 
dependent on the uninterrupted op- 
eration of the machines, and adequate 
inspection and proper maintenance 
will prevent breakdowns from occur- 
ring. The formulation of a recom- 
mended procedure will be of real prac- 
tical value, and a study of this subject 
is now being organized. 


Equipment Standardization 


Standardization of equipment has 
more possibilities than standardizing 
methods of performance, but there are 
also a great many difficulties in its 
way. Some of these can be overcome, 
others cannot, at least at the present 
time. It is true that we are already 
using some standards, as for example, 
rails, spikes and other track material, 
trolley wire sizes and structural steel 
shapes, all of which have been brought 
to us by industries outside of mining. 
We also have standard sizes and con- 
tours for mine car wheels, standard 
dimensions for switches and turnouts, 
and standard wood tie specifications 
which were developed by Committees 
of the American Mining Congress. 
Preliminary recommended  specifica- 
tions for underground power lines and 
main haulage track have been pre- 
pared. A report on methods of dry- 
ing washed coal has been completed, 
and a study on coal screening is under 
way; both of these may ultimately 
lead to recommended practices. 


But when we attempt to go fur- 
ther and talk about standard machines 
for loading, cutting, drilling, haulage, 
etc., we encounter opposition and al- 
ways will. This, however, should not 
in any way discourage efforts for 
standardization in other phases of 
mining and should not be considered 
as a deterrent to progress because we 
know that a similar situation exists in 
many industries. In the manufacture 
of automobiles, for example, inter- 


changeability does not go much be- 
yond tires, spark plugs, lights and ac- 
cessories, but this condition has not 
prevented the development and use 
of the automobile—in fact, originality 
and diversity of design are encourage- 
ments to progress, and any attempt to 
completely standardize machines for 
mining would prove to be more detri- 
mental than advantageous. 


Records and Cost Accounting 


Performance records and cost ac- 
counting are items for which standard 
methods can be designed and applied 
to advantage. At the present time, 
and especially in operations using a 
high degree of mechanization, there is 
little uniformity in the method of ar- 
riving at the costs of the different 
operating phases. Furthermore, there 
are a number of mines where (admit 
it or not), the management does not 
actually know what their true costs 
are. There may be much violent ex- 
ception taken to this statement, but 
there will also be considerable con- 
firming testimony—particularly from 
several companies who have attempted 
to make an accurate and complete 
cost analysis of their operation. In 
recognition of this condition, and to 
offer a correction, the Conveyor Com- 
mittee and the Mechanical Loading 
Committee of the American Mining 
Congress are now both engaged in 
studies to develop standard methods 
for figuring costs and performance 
records for various types of mechan- 
ized loading. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing discussion has at- 
tempted to outline in a general way 
the difficulties as well as the possi- 
bilities for standardization in coal 
mining. During the past few years 
the invention and adoption of new 
machines, together with the introduc- 
tion of new methods, has created a 
situation in which standardization of 
certain phases of mining were imprac- 
ticable. But there are still many 
other phases, as this outline has at- 
tempted to point out, where uniform 
procedure is not only practicable but 
would be distinctly advantageous. 
The experience of the American Min- 
ing Congress has shown that such a 
movement is well worthwhile, in cor- 
relating the ideas and experiences of 
mining men; and even though a com- 
plete agreement is not reached, the 
attempt to standardize does serve to 
show which practices should be dis- 
carded and which ones have proven 
successful. 
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COAL SCREENING 


A Report Prepared by the Committee on Surface Preparation 


HE screening practice at a mine 
in the Pittsburgh seam 
is described in this report. The mined 
coal has a pronounced cubical frac- 
ture and is of medium hardness. The 
free or surface moisture content of the 
0 in. by % in. coal varies from 5.3 
percent to 1.9 percent, and averages 
about 4 percent. 


Screening Equipment and Operation 


In this plant the ROM is fed at an 
average rate of 340 T.P.H. to a level 
type shaker (Unit No. 1) driven with 
a 12-in. quick return stroke, 72 times 
per minute. The shaker has three 
screen surfaces; 2-in. 4-in. and 6-in., 
in the order given. The 0 in. by 2 in. 
coal from the shaker goes to a vibrat- 


Screen Analysis of Feed Coal to Screens 
Unit No. 1—340 Tons Per Hour, Run of Mine 


Plus 6” T.P.H. 
4” x 6” 31 T.P.H. 
2” x 4” 80 T.P.H. 
192 T.P.H. 

Units No. 2—192 Tons Per Ho 
1144” x 2” Si TP. 
34” x 1% ” 63 T.P.H. 


ur—O0” x 2” Coal 
26.6% (15.0% of ROM) 


32.8% (18.6% of ROM) 
40.6% (22.9% of ROM) 


ing screen plant. The 2 in. by 4 in, 
4 in. by 6 in., and plus 6 in. sizes 
are rescreened at 2 in. round and de- 
livered from Unit No. 1 to the load- 
ing booms. 

In the vibrating screen plant (Units 
2) the 0 in. by 2 in. coal, with the 


rescreenings from the plus 2 in. sizes, 
are separated into three commercial 
sizes as follows: 1% in. by 2 in.—51 
T.P.H., ¥% in. by 1% in. —63 T.P.H., 
and 0 in. by ¥% in.—78 T.P.H. 

The separations are made on a bat- 
tery of five double deck vibrating 
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Unit No. 1 


Screen Surfaces 


DETAIL OF SCREEN PLATES————— 
First Section Second Section Third Section 

ya Screenings, Out of R.O.M. 4” Screenings from plus 2” 6” Screenings from plus 4” 
Feed nd End End End End End End 
9 48 24 24 40 20 20 
Perforations: 

y A A A A A A 
Dimension b ....... ... 2%" 25/16" 214" 25/16” 4%" 51/16” 614” 
Dimension c . 29/16" 2%” 29/16" 5” 514 714” 
Dimension d (deg.) .... 2 30 a 30 30 30 30 

Thickness of plate... . 4” 4” 


Kind of metal 


Unit No. 2 


F irst Section 


Second Section 


DETAIL OF SCREEN PLATES iia 


Third Section 


114” Separation Partial 0 x 34” Completion of 0 x 3%” 
51 T.P.H. from 192 T.P.H. 0x 2” Separation Separation 
Scalper Se alper 4 Sealper Scalper 
Feed End End End End & Top “Top End & ore End End Top End & Top 
-.. 8’-0” 8’-0” 8’-0” 8’-0” 8’-0” 8’-0” 8’-0” 8’-0” 
po RS eee 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 
Perforations: 
E A A A A A F A A A 
Dimension a ........... 3" 11%” 134” 114” 34” 34” 5a” 54” 
Dimension 5a” 14%” 154” 1%” 7/16” 7/16” 11/16” 9/16” 9/16” 
1%” 1%" 1%” 11%” bh” 4” 13/16” 11/16” 11/16” 
Dimension d (deg.)...... 114” 30 30 30 30 80 3 30 30 
Thickness of plate ........ 10 ga. 10ga. 10ga. 10ga. 12 ga. 12ga. .105 dia. 12 ga. 12 ga. 12 ga. 
Kind of metal........ ———TankK STEEL————— -STAINLEss STEEL—“-STEEL— “————STAINLESS STEEL————” 


screens, with 4 ft. by 8 ft. gross 
screen surfaces on a 6 degree pitch. 
The screen motion is imparted me- 
chanically giving a 34-in. simple har- 
monic stroke at a frequency of 453 
per minute. The arrangement, screen- 
ing surfaces and tonnages per hour are 
shown on the accompanying flow 
sheet. 

The 0 in. by 2 in. coal is fed from 
a 40-ton surge bin by a reciprocating 
feeder to a series of three double deck 
vibrating screens. The 1%%-in. sepa- 
ration, §1 T.P.H. of 1% in. by 2 in., 
is completed on the top deck of the 
second and the bottom deck of the 
third unit. The top decks of the 


first and third units act as scalpers 
for the 1%-in. screens. The lower 
decks of the first and second vibrating 
units remove approximately half of 
the minus ¥% in. from the feed. The 
102 T.P.H. of product over these 
¥g-in. units and through the 1% in., 
is delivered to two additional double 
deck screens operating in series. The 
top decks of these screens have 5-in. 
round perforations and are used as 
scalpers, and the lower decks have 
Ya-in. round perforations which com- 
plete the separation of the nominal 
0 in. by % in. product and the 63 
T.P.H. of % in. by 1% in. coal. 
Thus the 192 T.P.H. of 0 in. by 


Tonnages 


Unit No.1 1st Section 2nd Section 3rd Section 
Maximum size over screen........ 23” 12° x 11" 
T.P.H. through screen..... 192 80 31 
T.P.H. per sq. ft. through product 2 1.3 1.5 


Units No. 2 


1st Section 


2nd Section 3rd Section 


11%” Partial Completing 0 x 3” 
Separation Ox % Separation 

Total 14%” Ser. Sep: aration Total 14” Scr. 
Maximum size over screen........ 2° 2" 11%” 1%” 1 
T.P.H. through screen ... ‘ 141 141 39 39 39 
T.P.H. sq. ft. through product. ; 1.11 2.21 61 o 61 
Inclination (degree) . 6 6 6 5 5 
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2 in. feed is separated at 11% in. round 
by two 4 ft. by 8 ft. surfaces with 
14%-in. perforations, aided by two 
4 ft. by 8 ft. scalpers. The %-in. 
product is made through two 4 ft. by 
8 ft. surfaces with ¥-in. round open- 
ings and two 4 ft. by 8 ft. surfaces 
with 14-in. round openings, aided by 
three scalpers. 

No data are available as to just 
how much the surfaces used as scalp- 
ers assist those making the product 
separations, but it is evident that in 
any case they improve the thorough- 
ness of the separation, particularly 
when the coal has more than average 
moisture. 


The middlings from air tables clean- 
ing the 1% in. by 2 in., ¥% in. by 
1% in., and 0 in. by % in. sizes are 
returned to the surge bin back of the 
screens, and the combined product is 
fed to the screens at approximately 
the same rate as the 0 in. by 2 in. coal 
comes to the surge bin from Unit 
No. 1, the difference being made up 
by less lost time in the operation of 
the vibrating screen plant than in the 
operation of Unit No. 1. 


Submitted May, 1938. 
Committee on Surface Preparation. 
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Government 


@ As Viewed by A. W. Dickinson of 
the American Mining Congress 


—— in July only a handful of 
the members of Congress remained 
in Washington. Senators and Con- 
gressmen who face election campaigns 
at home made haste to get into the 
field, many of them grim in the 
knowledge that they will meet diffi- 
cult opposition from new primary 
rivals with the strength of the admin- 
istration blessing behind them. 

The President wound up the task of 
signing bills and, with the toll of the 
congressional session thus completed, 
turned to other activities. While the 
Chief of the Democratic party urged 
votes in behalf of his congressional 
supporters in a tour through Ohio, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, Texas, and the 
West, en route to Pacific fishing 
grounds, the Vice President cast his 
line at his home in Texas, and Foreign 
Relations Committee Chairman Key 
Pittman remained in Washington and 


did his fishing at Jefferson Island. 


Taxation 


Aside from routine Treasury De- 
partment studies on taxation problems, 
always under way in the offices of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, no official move has been 
made as yet toward the writing of the 
Revenue Bill of 1939. The presi- 
dential address, made when the Reve- 
nue Act of 1938 became law, indicated 
his strong disapproval of the elimina- 
tion of the undistributed corporate 
earnings tax and the decrease in rates 
of tax on capital gains. Press confer- 
ences and comments by administration 
advisers have indicated a tendency to- 
ward increased taxation, with a prob- 
ability of going into the last reservoir, 
namely, the medium and low income 
brackets. As yet no Ways and Means 
Subcommittee has been appointed to 
prepare revenue recommendations, as 
has been the practice in previous years. 
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Wage-Hour 


The appointment of an Adminis- 
trator for the “Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938” was delayed until July 
15. The final choice was State Labor 
Commissioner of New York Elmer F. 
Andrews, 48 years of age and a civil 
engineer from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. He has worked on railroad 
construction in Cuba and factory 
building in New York, and was an 
Air Corps lieutenant in the World 
War. He became Deputy Industrial 
Commissioner of New York State in 
1929, and succeeded Frances Perkins 
as State Labor Commissioner when she 
came to Washington as Secretary of 
Labor in 1933. Of considerable inter- 
est is the fact that Mr. Andrews was 
opposed to the inclusion of wage dif- 
ferentials in the Federal Wage-Hour 
Bill. While the Administrator stated 
at the time of his appointment that it 
would Be 30 days before he could 
begin work in Washington, he has held 
conferences here with the staff of the 
Department of Labor and with numer- 
ous representatives of trades unions. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the legal staff of the Department of 
Labor have been working several weeks 
procuring information and preparing 
opinions which will be used in the ad- 
ministration of the Act. First indus- 
tries to receive attention will be those 
in which the minimum wage is less 
than 25c per hour. Another problem 
is the development of a definition or 
a formula for determining what will 
constitute a “seasonal” industry. It is 
also reported that labor unions are 
much interested in the exact meaning 
of the law with reference to collective 
bargaining units to be certified as 
“bona fide” by the National Labor 
Relations Board, a matter closely con- 
cerned in the averaging of work hours 
over a 26-week or a 52-week period. 
This opens up the same difficulties 


which have been encountered by in- 
dustrial managements in the past years 
when more than one union becomes 
involved in an operation. 


In connection with the problem of 
labor relations, a Federal Commission 
is now engaged abroad in the study of 
British and Swedish labor laws. On 
this Commission are Lloyd K. Garrison, 
first chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board; Gerard Swope, Henry 
I. Harriman, Charles R. Hook, and 
William Davis (industrialists); Rob- 
ert Watt, Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor; Anna M. Rosenberg, New York 
Region Director of the Social Security 
Act; and Marion Dickerman, social 
worker. The Commission is expected 
to report by fall. It is known that 
Senator Burke, of Nebraska, who has 
been an ardent advocate of repeal or 
amendment of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, is engaged in a widespread 
study of the experience of industrial 
managements under the administration 
of the Act. Senator Burke will travel 
in England and the Scandinavian 
countries this summer to study their 
labor laws, with the avowed purpose 
of cooperating with other Senators and 
Congressmen toward amending the 
Act in the coming session of the 
Congress. 


Stream Pollution 


In his consideration of the bills sent 
to the White House at the end of the 
congressional session, the President 
sprung a surprise on those interested 
in the Vinson-Barkley Stream Pollu- 
tion Bill by vetoing it, with this ac- 
companying message: 


“I have withheld my approval 
of H. R. 2711, ‘An Act to Create 
a Division of Water Pollution 
Control in the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, and for other 


purposes.’ 
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“This bill authorizes the appro- 
priation of $300,000 for admin- 
istrative expenses of the Division 
of Water Pollution Control, 
$700,000 for expenditure by 
State health authorities for the 
preparation of project requests, 
and in addition, such amounts as 
may be necessary for loans and 
grants-in-aid of States, munici- 
palities, public bodies, or indi- 
viduals to carry out projects for 
treatment works to prevent water 
pollution. 


“I appreciate the importance of 
the results sought to be accom- 
plished by the legislation and I 
fully approve the establishment 
of a Division of Water Pollution 
Control in the Public Health 
Service. This bill, however, pro- 
vides for the direct presentation, 
through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of the recommenda- 
tions of the Surgeon General for 
the authorization by Congress of 
specific projects to be carried on 
under the loan or grant-in-aid 
provisions of the bill, without any 
opportunity for review by the 
Chief Executive. 

“Thus, this bill provides for 
the legislative assumption of re- 
sponsibilities of the executive 
branch, and, therefore, runs 
counter to the fundamental con- 
cept of our budget system that 
the planning of work programs 
of the executive agencies and 
their presentation to Congress in 
the form of estimates of appro- 
priation is a duty imposed upon 
the Chief Executive and not one 
for exercise by the legislative 
branch. 

“I am convinced that appro- 
priations for projects of this 
character should be based upon 
estimates submitted in the annual 
Budget. Only in this way can 
the merit of such projects be con- 
sidered in their proper relation to 
the merits of other projects of a 
similar nature, and all of these 
projects be then considered in 
their relation to the needs of the 
other Government activities that 
are presented for incorporation in 
the annual Budgets.” 


There is little doubt that drastic 
stream pollution legislation will again 
be introduced in the first session of the 
76th Congress which convenes in Jan- 
uary, 1939, and that the whole issue 
will have to be threshed out again as 
has repeatedly been the case in past 
years. 
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Monopoly 


The Temporary National Economic 
Committee authorized by congres- 
sional resolution has held a number of 
meetings; in addition to Senators 
O’Mahoney, King, and Borah, and 
Congressmen Sumners, Eicher, and 
Reece, the Committee now includes 
Chairman W. O. Douglas of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
Chairman Garland Ferguson of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Herman 
Oliphant of the Treasury, Thurman 
Arnold of the Department of Justice, 
Isadore Lubin of the Department of 
Labor, and R. C. Patterson of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Chairman 
Douglas of the SEC is being repre- 
sented by Commissioner Jerome Frank, 
and Chairman of the FTC by Com- 
missioner Ewin L. Davis. 

The full Committee has appointed 
an Executive Committee on procedural 
matters consisting of Senator O’Ma- 
honey, chairman; Representative Sum- 
ners, Assistant Attorney General 


Main Entrance to Archives 


Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce R. C. Patterson, 
and Labor Statistician Isadore Lubin. 
Subjects of study have been allocated 
to the administrative members of the 
Committee as follows: 


Department of Justice—Combina- 
tions, mergers, and price policies. 

Treasury Department—Government 
construction (bids on supplies received 
by the Procurement Division) and 
anti-trust laws here and abroad. 

Department of Commerce—Infor- 
mation from NRA, Census Bureau, 
and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Size of industrial groups. 

Department of Labor—Price poli- 
cies and their effect on labor and em- 
ployment. 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion—Corporation powers and struc- 
tures. 

Federal Trade Commission—Pro- 
duction and distribution. 

The six congressional members of 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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to Receive Attention of 


Industry's Leaders 


MPELLED by the enthusiastic driv- 

ing power of the Los Angeles min- 
ing crowd, activities of all responsible 
committee members are now going 
full steam ahead perfecting plans for 
the Fifth Annual Metal Mining Con- 
vention and Exposition of the Western 
Division, American Mining Congress, 
to be held at the Ambassador Hotel 
in Los Angeles, October 24-27. 

Following the successful meeting of 
the National Program Committee in 
Los Angeles June 21, much progress 
has been made under the guidance of 
Chairman T. H. O’Brien, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper Company, in 
lining up a series of papers that will 
truly be an INSPIRATION for the 
many hundreds of responsible metal 
mining executives and operators who 
will attend. 

Although it is as yet too early to 
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announce specific titles of papers and 
speakers during the four-day session, 
tentative plans call for discussion of 
such subjects as: the right to mine; 
Western mining and the Federal Gov- 
ernment; mine financing as viewed 
by the investor; improving procedure 
in mine security registration, includ- 
ing a report of the American Mining 
Congress Committee for Cooperation 
with the S.E.C. and discussion of legal 
and engineering problems; important 
mine operating problems, including 
concentration of silver ore, improve- 
ments in crushing and grinding, min- 
ing problems in the Philippines, gold 
dredging, potash production, econom- 
ics of phosphate development, and 
slusher loading in driving inclines; 
pressing legal, tariff and public rela- 
tions problems of mining; health con- 
servation and safety practices and 
methods, including a discussion of 


Beautiful vistas 
such as this 
will greet you 
in and near 
Los Angeles 


PROBLEMS of METAL MINING 


ventilation in deep metal mines; 2 
symposium on prospects for iron ore, 
copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, and 
minor metals and industrial minerals; 
gold, silver and international ex- 
change; fiscal policies of our Govern- 
ment and current taxation problems 
facing the mining industry; industrial 
relations today; Federal wage-hour 
law; and relation of Government to 
industry. 

All these subjects are of genuine 
interest and concern to the metal min- 
ing industry; in order to keep the pro- 
gram well within the allotted time and 
to permit adequate floor discussion, it 
may be necessary to omit some of the 
above titles from the final program. 
Delegates are assured, however, a vari- 
ety of papers of intense interest by 
men of outstanding attainment in 
mining, industrial and governmental 


fields. 
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Under the chairmanship of Robert 
Linton, consulting engineer of Los 
Angeles, the general committee on ar- 
rangements is working industrially on 
plans to assure all those attending a 
worth while and enjoyable visit. 
Heading the committees are: Harvey 
S. Mudd, widely known mining man 
of Los Angeles—Welcome to Dele- 
gates; P. G. Spilsbury, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co.—Entertainment ; 
Y. D. Hills, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co.—Exhibits; Garnett <A. Joslin, 
mining engineer of Los Angeles— 
Hotels; M. J. Holmes, Braun Corp.— 
Annual Dinner; Major Julian Boyd, 
Pacific Coast Borax Co.—Rece ption; 
E. O. Slater, Smith-Emery Co.—Ex- 
cursions; and W. C. Browning, 
Golden Queen Mining Co.—Finance. 
Entertainment plans, now being 
formulated, include a welcoming 
luncheon on Monday noon, and an 
informal get-together party that 
night, with dinner, dancing and spe- 
cial entertainment at the Palomar. 
Tuesday night delegates will gather in 
Olvera Street in the environment of 
Early California Days, where the fine 
history and tradition of southern Cali- 
fornia will be revealed in quaint and 
unforgettable manner. Wednesday 
night will be left open, permitting 
guests to choose their own particular 
form of amusement from the great 
variety of headline features to be 
found in the vicinity. Culminating 
the convention activities will be the 
Annual Dinner to be held Thursday 
night at the world-famous Cocoanut 
Grove of the Ambassador Hotel. 
Field excursions to many of the in- 


Golden Queen mine and mill in the Mojave district—to be visited on one of the field 
excursions 


tensely interesting mineral enterprises 
in southern California are being 
planned for Friday and Saturday, 
prominent among which will be an 
inspection of the world-famous Golden 
Queen mine and mill in the Mojave 
district. 

Arrangements are steadily advanc- 
ing for the all-important exposition 
to be held in the beautiful Fiesta Room 
of the Ambassador. Los Angeles is an 
important supply center for the great 
mining enterprises of the Southwest, 
and convention delegates are assured a 
display of up-to-the-minute metal 
mining equipment and supplies by 
prominent national and local manu- 
facturers that will merit their careful 


inspection. Representatives will be 
there to offer expert advice on methods 
of meeting perplexing operating prob- 
lems and securing lower cost produc- 
tion. 

Over and above the valuable fea- 
tures of the convention and exposi- 
tion proper, visitors will have the op- 
portunity to see the many world- 
famous spots in the Southwest, in- 
cluding Hollywood, Catalina Island, a 
swim in the long rollers of the Pacific, 
Boulder Dam, Grand Canyon, and the 
well-known Arizona copper mines—to 
name only a few. Plan NOW to see 
all your friends at Los Angeles—Oc- 
tober 24-27—and be educated and 
entertained royally! 


The Ambassador Hotel 
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at Los Angeles—where the Convention and Exposition will be held 
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Mines 


Probable reopening of the huge 
mines and mills of the Utah Copper 
Company on or about August 1 was 
indicated by a notice posted at the 
company’s office at Bingham on June 
30. The world-famous copper mines 
closed down on June 16 because of a 
stagnant copper market and rapidly 
increasing stocks of the unsold metal. 
Recent increases in sales, strengthen- 
ing the price structure and providing 
a healthier tone to the stock situation, 
together with the general improve- 
ment in business outlook have ap- 
parently brought about this move, al- 
though changed conditions in the in- 
terim may cause a revision of plans. 

Signed by D. D. Moffat, vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the com- 
pany, the notice read as follows: 

“In conformance with the last par- 
agraph of notice of suspension of op- 
erations posted June 1, 1938, you are 
hereby informed that according to 
present expectations the Utah Copper 
Company will resume productive op- 
erations on or about August 1, 1938, 
at approximately the same rate of out- 
put that was in effect prior to June 
16.” 

Reopening of the Utah Copper 
Company’s mines and mills at the 50 
percent capacity rate which was main- 
tained at the time of the close-down, 
would assure continued operation of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company’s Garfield smelter, which has 
been operating on stored ores during 
the close-down. According to W. J. 
O’Connor, general manager of the op- 
eration, the stored supplies would have 
been exhausted by the middle of Au- 
gust. 

The Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Corporation, subsidiary of Kennecott, 
has posted notices at Ruth and McGill 
advising employes that stripping op- 
erations at Copper Flat would be re- 
sumed on July 16; that on August 1 
mining of ore on a limited scale will 
be undertaken in the Ruth Mine; that 
smelter operations at the McGill will 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


Kennecott Plans to Reopen 


be resumed on a part-time basis; but 
that mining of ore from the pit at 
Copper Flat is not planned for the 
immediate future. 


Construction on Kopperston 
Homes 


Construction is proceeding on the 
first 100 residences at Kopperston, 
W. Va., the garden-home village 
which The Koppers Coal Company 
is building for its miners near the site 
of its new mine in Wyoming county. 

The houses are being built by R. H. 
Hamill Company, Huntington, 
W. Va., and are to be ready for oc- 
cupancy late this summer. The 
amount of the contract was not re- 
vealed but it is believed to total nearly 
$250,000. Further building will de- 
pend upon future business conditions, 
it is stated. 

It is estimated that the project will 
provide employment for as many as 
150 workmen during the most inten- 
sive stages of construction and will 
require about three months to com- 
plete. 

Concerning the enterprise, J. P. 
Williams, Jr., president of The Kop- 
pers Coal Company, said: 


“The present state of the coal in- 
dustry hardly warrants such an ex- 
penditure as we are now making but 
we are starting this new community 
and mine because we have faith in the 
future of the industry and in the fu- 
ture of our nation. By building at 
this time, we are providing added em- 
ployment in West Virginia and help- 
ing to demonstrate the idea that pro- 
gressive action now is the stimulus 
which will lift all business and indus- 
try out of the present situation.” 


Coeur d’Alene Shaft 
Completed 


Coeur d’Alene Mines Corporation 
has completed a new 1,000-ft. shaft 
from its tunnel level, and is now cross- 
cutting for 500 feet to strike the 
siderite vein that was exposed by dia- 
mond drilling. The property is in the 
silver belt of the Coeur d’Alenes west 
of Wallace, Idaho. Joseph V. Gris- 
mer, contractor, did rapid work in 
sinking the shaft, completing it ahead 
of the specified July 4 date. The 
shaft will give considerably more than 
2,000 ft. depth on the vein from the 
surface. 


One of the 
5-room 
Kopperston 
dwellings. 
Of the 100 
first houses, 
60 will have 
4 rooms and 
40 will have 
5 rooms. 
There will be 
six different 
exterior designs 
of the 
5-room type 
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New Operation of 
Christopher Mining 


The Christopher Mining Company 
of Morgantown, W. Va., recently 
opened its Robinson Run No. 2 mine, 
a new operation having a daily rated 
capacity of 8,200 tons and employing 
500 men. The new mine represents an 
investment of approximately $500,000 
in modern coal mining and handling 
equipment, and is the culmination of 
extensive development work by Frank 
E. Christopher, president of Chris- 
topher Mining Company, and L. H. 
Kelly, president of Pittsburgh and 
Fairmont Coal Company. The Chris- 
topher Mining Company has a mar- 
keting agreement by which its produc- 
tion is sold through the Pittsburgh and 
Fairmont Coal Company. 


Labor Board Upholds 
Sunshine Strikers 


The Sunshine Mining Company in 
the Coeur d’Alene district, Idaho, was 
ordered July 1 by the National Labor 
Relations Board to rehire 216 employes 
who participated in a strike at the 
company’s plant last August. The 
Board’s decision upholds the findings 
of the trial examiner, P. H. McNally, 
and orders the company to pay the 
strikers back pay less earnings made at 
any other employment from August 
18, 1937. 

R. M. Hardy, president of the Sun- 
shine Company, announced the same 
day that the company would appeal 
the order. 


Combined Metals Grants 
Paid Vacations to Employes 


Employes of the Pioche, Nev., 
mines of the Combined Metals Reduc- 
tion Company will enjoy vacations 
with full pay, according to a new plan 
recently announced by the company. 

Effective early in July, the company 
will allow all employes on days pay 
and company contractors who have 
one year’s service or more a vacation 
of one week with pay at the prevailing 
wage at the time the vacation is taken. 
Employes and contractors who have 
been continuously in the employ of 
the company for five years or more 
will be allowed a vacation of two 
weeks with pay at the prevailing wage 
at the time the vacation is taken. 

At the same time the company ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the coopera- 
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Plant of Warren Dredging Co., formerly Idaho Gold Dredging Co., operating in Warren 


Meadows, near Warren, Idaho. 


Nearby is a similar operation by Braumhoff-Fisher Co. 


E. T. Fisher is president and manager of both enterprises, employing a total of about 50 men 


tion of its employes who have will- 
ingly held up their end in spite of the 
wage reductions made necessary by low 
metal prices in the recent past. 


Old Timers Hold Annual 
Reunion 


The Fourteenth Annual Reunion of 
members of the Union Pacific Coal 
Company Old Timers’ Association was 
held at Rock Springs, Wyo., June 18. 

Harry A. Wylam, president of the 
association, presided at the morning 
business meeting at which the eulogy 
for the departed members was given 
by Reverend Bruce K. Blunt, and per- 
tinent comments were added by Eu- 
gene McAuliffe, president of the 
Union Pacific Coal Company. Newly 
elected president of the association is 
O. C. Buehler, of Hanna, Wyo. 

A colorful parade was enjoyed in 
the afternoon, following which the 
banquet was held in the evening. 
George B. Pryde, Vice President, Oper- 
ation, was toastmaster, and the prin- 
cipal address was given by Mr. J. L. 
Haugh, Vice President, Union Pacific 
Railroad, who substituted for Presi- 
dent W. M. Jeffers who was unable at 
the last minute to attend. 


Glacier Strikes Ore 


Glacier Silver-Lead Mining Com- 
pany has struck its long-sought ore 
at its property south of Libby, Mont. 
After two years of exploration, includ- 
ing diamond-drill work, the ore was 
encountered in a raise up 50 ft. from 
the long No. 4 tunnel where it has 
800 ft. of backs. The size of the ore 
body has not been determined, but 
the raise is entirely within the ore. 
The company will now reach this ore 
body by an extension of its No. 3 


tunnel, which is on a level 75 ft. above 
the raise. This is a Spokane enter- 
prise, with Charles H. Goodsell, of 


that city, mining engineer, in charge. 


Georgia’s Gold Development 


The work of reopening the Royal- 
Syndicator gold mine, located near 
Tallapoosa, Ga., is progressing nicely 
under the direction of an engineer of 
the Boston, Mass., party who optioned 
the mine for the purpose of fully in- 
vestigating with the right to purchase 
if it proved satisfactory. The open 
pit has been dewatered and the work 
on reopening the shaft is going for- 
ward, a new headframe has been 
erected, and the shaft has been retim- 
bered from the surface down to the 
solid rock formation. The shaft con- 
nects with an extensive drift system 
on two levels from which large quanti- 
ties of ore were mined about 40 years 
ago when the mine was operated on a 
large scale with the best milling equip- 
ment in Georgia. 

A conspicuous feature is the ab- 
sence of any waste dump on the prop- 
erty. Dr. Marshall Haney, a mining 
engineer of Geer, Va., handled the 
negotiations on this deal, and he states 
that the demand for gold mines situ- 
ated in the Appalachian gold belt is 
increasing. 


Coal Map of Indiana 


Compiled jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Geology of the Indiana State 
Teachers College and the Coal Trade 
Association of Indiana, a new coal 
map of the State of Indiana presents 
considerable information of real in- 
terest and value to coal operators. 
Shown on the map are: Location of 
the rail shipping mines, each identified 
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by numbers; name of each producer; 
name of mine; railroad location; vein 
of coal; and the county in which the 
mine is situated. In addition an alpha- 
betical list of the mines by name is 
given. Also included is a diagram- 
matic section of the coal measures. 

Copies of the map can be secured by 
addressing Jonas Waffle, managing di- 
rector, Coal Trade Association of Indi- 
ana, 400 Opera House Block, Terre 
Haute. Price is $1.75 with wooden 
rod at top and bottom, and $1.50 
without the rod. 


Pocahontas Exhibition 
Mine Opened 


The only mine in the world equip- 
ped to show sight-seers how coal is 
produced has been built by the Poca- 
hontas Operators Association near 
Pocahontas, Va., and thrown open to 
the public for inspection without 
charge until further notice. The ex- 


hibition mine was dedicated by the 


National Editorial Association, over 
400 members of which attended the 
ceremonies recently. The most re- 
markable thing about the unique mine 
is that a paved road has been built 
through it, enabling an automobile to 
traverse its entire length through the 
coal seam, which is over 111 ft. high 
at this place. 

Everything that occurs in connec- 
tion with mining coal can be viewed 
by visitors without leaving the seats 
of their cars. “Rooms” have been cut 
in the coal seam to show cutting a 
“kerf” in the coal, preparatory to 
drilling holes in the coal seam and 
shooting the coal down with explo- 
sives. Two “rooms” show these oper- 
ations, and the third ‘‘room” shows the 
method of loading the five-ton steel 
cars by hand. How posts, or timbers, 
are set to support the roof of the mine 
is shown at various places just as in 
actual mining practice. Stoppings, 
brattices or other methods of sealing 
and directing ventilation are also ac- 
tually illustrated, graphically proving 
that mining men have been air-condi- 
tioning their working places for many 


Left— 
Entering 
Pocahontas 
exhibition 
mine 
Below— 
View inside 
the mine. 
After driving 


make the trip 
on foot and 
are told the 
story of coal 


through, visitors 


years. Part of the mine is rock dusted 
to show how the danger of mine ex- 
plosions is minimized and actual ex- 
plosions sometimes stopped. Mine 
drainage is also illustrated by neces- 
sarily actual conditions. 


In the mine a display case shows the 
finished product of the various sizes 
produced in the Pocahontas coal field. 
Outside, right around the corner, is 
one of the biggest and most complete 
tipples, where the job of preparing 
coal for market may be viewed in ac- 
tual practice. Just a few yards far- 
ther practically all of the other oper- 
ations of mining in the Pocahontas 
coal field are going on in the real com- 
mercial way, so that a real education 
is available for coal merchants and all 
other users of coal. 


Visitors are invited to park their 
cars and go through the mine on foot 
the second time and get the benefit of 
a lecture, or a personally conducted 
tour of the mine, by men of long ex- 
perience who are in attendance daily 
from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., including 
Sundays. Special arrangements may 
be made for handling parties or con- 
ventions. The exhibition mine fills a 
long felt need of the Pocahontas oper- 
ators, as it solves the problem of show- 
ing mining without any of the dan- 
gers of taking visitors into mines dur- 
ing regular operating time. 

The mine has a real historical value, 
as the approximately one-fifth of a 
mile of entry is part of the main haul- 
ageway and air passage of the first, or 
original, Pocahontas mine of the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Company Incorporated, 
opened in 1882, from which the first 
Pocahontas coal was shipped in 1883. 
The exhibition mine is a scenic attrac- 
tion for the southern part of the Vir- 
ginias, rivaling the caverns and other 
wonders of nature, because it has the 
educational aspect and the human in- 
terest curosity many people have about 
the source of their fuel, which has 
given them power and comfort all of 
their lives. 


Rich Ore Strike in Old 


California Mine 


Discovery of a vein 18 to 30 inches 
wide which assays 190 ounces of sil- 
ver and 71 percent lead below old 
workings in the Rip Van Winkle mine 
in the Lone Mountain district of Cali- 
fornia has recently been reported. The 
ledge was cut by a drift from the 117- 
ft. level of the shaft, and is thought 
to be an extension of the ore body 
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which yielded large amounts of high 
grade ore more than 60 years ago. 
Shipments to a Utah smelter have 
begun, and the management expects 
to increase the output within a short 
time to 50 tons per day. The com- 
pany is continuing its drifting opera- 
tions, in the hope of reaching ground 
supposed to contain another rich shoot. 


Hanna Acquires West 
Virginia Holdings 


Option on the entire holdings of the 
“Little Kanawha Syndicate” in Marion 
County, W. Va., was recently ac- 
quired by the Hanna Coal Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, according to an an- 
nouncement. ‘The property is adja- 
cent to the Grant Town acreage of the 
Koppers Coal Company, and it was 
expected that drilling of the approxi- 
mately 10,000-acre tract would soon 
be made to determine the extent of 
the coal seam. 

§. Dunlap Brady, Jr., of Morgan- 
town, whose father was one of the 
syndicates founders, has represented 
the group during the past few years. 


Earling Mine Reopens 


The Earling mine of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal and Coke Corporation near 
Logan, W. Va., has resumed operations 
after a shutdown of 7 months, accord- 
ing to a recent annnouncement by A. 
F. Whitt, general superintendent. Full- 
time operation, in which a force of 
200 men is employed, was reached in 
July. Edward Jones is superintendent 
of the Earling mine. 

At the time the mine was closed last 
November, many of the men thrown 
out of work were given employment 
in five other mines of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal and Coke Corporation in 
Logan County. 


Reed Resigns From 
Consolidation 


In an official statement released 
July 22 by the Consolidation Coal 
Company, with offices in New York 
City and operating headquarters at 
Fairmont, W. Va., it was revealed 
that David E. Reed has resigned as 
general manager of operations, and 
that Charles Dorrance, vice president 
in charge of operations, would become 
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vice president and general manager of 
operations. 

Reed has been in ill health for some 
time, and left immediately for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to undergo medical 
treatment. During his tenure with the 
company, Reed had served in every 
capacity from mine foreman to gen- 
eral manager of operations. 

F. F. Jorgensen, manager of produc- 
tion, was named assistant to the gen- 
eral manager; Fred E. Bedale, safety 
engineer, was made assistant to the 
vice president in charge of safety and 
operating efficiency, and A. E. 
Thurnes, assistant to the general man- 
ager, was named assistant to the vice 
president. 


Motor and Generator 


Standards 


A new standard has been released by 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. This publication, “NEMA 
Motor and Generator Standards, Pub- 
lication No. 38-49” supersedes the pre- 
vious edition of the “NEMA Motor 
and Generator Standards, Publication 
No. 34-22” which was published in 
1934. 

The new volume contains all the in- 
formation in the previous edition 
somewhat modified and augmented. 
Some of the new material comprises 
temperature ratings of various types 
of enclosed motors, standardized let- 
tering for flange mounted motors, 
method of measuring motor vibration, 
etc. The section dealing with adjust- 
able-speed direct-current motors has 
been revised to give the horsepower 
ratings for continuous, one hour and 
tapered duty. A new standard which 
should prove of interest is a table of 


maximum speeds by field weakening 
for constant speed DC motors having 
standard horsepower and speed ratings. 

Copies of this publication may be 
obtained from the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, 155 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. 
Y., for $2 a copy. 


Fire Halts Production 
Temporarily at Page Mine 


The Page mine of the Federal Min- 
ing and Smelting Company near Kel- 
logg, Idaho, was the scene of an un- 
derground fire on June 19 and 20 
which resulted in some damage on the 
1,500 level and stopped production 
during the week. 

Quick work by helmet crews under 
the direction of James Wilson, super- 
intendent of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Rescue Car at Kellogg, brought the 
blaze under control after several hours 
of work. Approximately 150 feet of 
tunnel was affected by the fire which 
burned along the timbers. 

Operations at the property, which 
employs about 175 men, were resumed 
June 23. 


U. S. Smelting to Produce 
High Grade Zinc 


The U. S. Smelting Refining and 
Mining Company, for many years one 
of the leading producers of silver and 
lead, recently announced its entry into 
the field of high grade zinc. Hereto- 
fore the zinc concentrates, mined at 
the company’s Bingham properties 
near Salt Lake City, were sold to the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 


Main thoroughfare and "civic center" 
of Warren, central Idaho. The town 
is still the center of some gold min- 
ing, although it is not the camp that 
it was in 1861, when thousands of 
hardy miners clicked their glasses in 
the barrooms, initiated a movement 
for the establishment of the "Terri- 
tory of Idaho," and sent to Congress 
the first petition asking that “Idaho” 
be set apart from Washington Ter- 
ritory 
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Under a new arrangement, these will 
be refined by Anaconda for account of 
United States Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Company, which will sell the 
resultant zinc directly to the trade. 

The company will offer the follow- 
ing grades of electrolytic zinc: spe- 
cial high grade, analyzing 99.99 per- 
cent plus in zinc purity; intermediate; 
brass special; and prime western. This 
zinc, as well as the other metals pro- 
duced by the company, will be sold 
through its New York office at 57 
William Street. 


Industrial Collieries First 
Aid Meets 


Another successful season of first- 
aid contests was completed by the In- 
dustrial Collieries Corporation with 
six meets held recently. Four of this 
year’s contests were held in Pennsyl- 
vania, at Marianna, Slickville, Heil- 
wood and Johnstown. The other two 
were held in Berryville, and Sabraton, 
W. Va. During the training period 
more than 1,000 company employes 
and approximately 300 boys and girls, 
mostly children of the employes, re- 
ceived first-aid instruction. A total of 
144 teams took part in the various 
contests; 112 white men’s teams, 5 
colored men’s teams, 13 boys’ teams 
and 14 girls’ teams. 

Cash prizes were awarded at each 
contest to the three men’s teams hav- 
ing the highest scores; the two highest 
boys’ and girls’ teams in each case were 
given special prizes. The meets were 
all well attended and the judging was 
capably done by representatives of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines, West Virginia 
Department of Mines, and representa- 
tives of the various coal companies 
from Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 


New 5,000-Foot Shaft 
Planned for Homestake 


Construction of a new operating 
shaft of the Homestake Mining Com- 
pany at Lead, S. Dak., has been 
authorized, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Guy N. Bjorge, gen- 
eral manager. Preliminary work has 
already been started, and it is esti- 
mated that some 242 years of con- 
struction work will be necessary to 
complete the project. 


The new shaft will eventually re- 
place the Ellison Shaft, which will be 
wrecked by ground movement when 
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pillars now supporting it are mined, 
according to Mr. Bjorge. It will be 
located on the ridge above the South 
Mill, and will be equipped for the 
same depth capacity as the Ross shaft, 
5,000 feet. Cost of the shaft and sur- 
face plant will be $2,500,000, and it 
will be named the Yates in memory 
of B. C. Yates, who was general man- 
ager of the Homestake Mining Com- 
pany for 20 years. 

“All work of shaft sinking and con- 
struction of the surface plant will be 
done by the Homestake organization,” 
according to Bjorge’s statement. 
“There are now more men in the Lead 
community than will be needed for 
the additional work. Outside work- 
men are advised not to come to Lead 
to seek employment.” 


Consolidation Team wins 
Safety Meet 


In a contest marked by keen com- 
petition and close decisions, a first aid 
team representing the Owings No. 32 
mine of Consolidation Coal Company 
was adjudged the winner of the sev- 
enth annual safety day contest of the 
Central West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute, held July 23 at Jackson’s 
Mill, W. Va. The team from the 
Federal No. 1 mine of the Koppers 
Coal Company at Grant Town, state 
champions at the present time, finished 
second by a single point. 

Victory of the Owings team will 
result in Consolidation having three 
teams in the state safety day meet to 
be held in Fairmont October 8. Jor- 
dan No. 93 and Rivesville No. 97 
finished in first and second places, 
respectively, in the Monongahela Val- 
ley Coal Mining Institute’s safety meet 
at Sunset Beach near Morgantown held 
July 16. 

Governor Homer A. Holt, of West 
Virginia, was the principal speaker at 
the Jackson’s Mill meet. He stressed 
the value of following safety methods 
in every walk of life and in the home, 
stating that mines of the state are 
showing the way to other industries 
from the safety standpoint. He praised 
the work of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
and expressed his official appreciation 
of the cooperation the State Mine’s 
Department has received from the 
Federal Bureau. 

The winning team will be taken on 
an aeroplane tour to Washington, 
D. C., by Representative Andrew L. 
Edmiston, of Weston, who has worked 
hard recently to obtain a branch of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines in West 


Virginia. Sound motion pictures of 
the meet were taken by the U. §S, 
Bureau of Mines. 

Director Charles E. Lawall, of the 
West Virginia University School of 
Mines, acted as master of ceremonies 
for part of the activities, during 
which he introduced the governor. 


Rocky Mountain Institute 
Meeting 


The thirty-sixth regular meeting of 
the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining In- 
stitute, held in Denver, Colo., June 
23, 24 and 25 at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, proved to be the largest meet- 
ing ever held by the Institute. Men 
from the far east and the far west met 
in Denver to renew old friendships 
and make new ones, and to attend the 
interesting program and visit the fine 
exhibits that were on hand. 

Papers presented at the meeting 
were as follows: “Rock Dusting,” by 
Gilbert C. Davis; “Use of Shaker 
Conveyors in Southern Colorado,” by 
George B. Dick; “Brilliant Mine (a 
movie),” by Glen Sorensen; “Mine 
Haulage Problems,” by B. F. Shubart; 
“Education of the Miner,” by Thomas 
Allen; “Oliver Coal Company Mine 
(another movie) ,” by Ronald Oliver; 
“The Necessity for Controlled Slack 
Preparation,” by Fritz Nyman; “Au- 
tomatic Mine Car Coupler (another 
movie),” by Ohio Brass Company; 
“Modern Methods of Coal Cutting,” 
by John H. Emrick; “Safety Greet- 
ing to the Institute,” by Dan Harring- 
ton; “Recent Trend in Coal Prepara- 
tion,” by J. B. Morrow; “Mine 
Safety,” by Matt Strannigan; “Mine 
Timbering,” by Hugh McLeod; “Mine 
Drainage,” by P. F. Robbins; “‘Steel— 
Man’s Servant (a movie in techni- 
color),” by United States Steel Cor- 
poration; and “Need of Standardiza- 
tion,” by G. B. Southward. 

Officers for the coming year elected 
at the meeting are as follows: H. C. 
Marchant, Colorado-Utah Coal Co., 
president; F. W. Whiteside, Consulting 
Engineer, Denver, secretary-treasurer; 
George B. Dick, Gordon Coal Com- 
pany, vice president for Colorado; P. 
H. Holland, Phelps Dodge Corp., vice 
president for New Mexico; H. C. Liv- 
ingston, Union Pacific Coal Company, 
vice president for Wyoming; and F. 
W. Koehling, Liberty Fuel Company, 
vice president for Utah. 

Directors chosen comprise C. E. 
McWhorter, and C. R. Garrett, for 
Colorado; Horace G. Moses, L. C. 
White, for New Mexico; C. M. Shott 
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and Glen E. Sorensen, for Wyoming; 
and Wilford Ruff and Walter F. 
Clarke, for Utah. 

Chairmen of the various committees 
working under the direction of A. F. 
Krippner, general chairman, comprised 
Mr. Denny, program committee; Mr. 
Veatch, entertainment; Mr. Emrick, 
banquet; Mr. Franklin, exhibits; and 
Mr. Robinson, souvenirs. Mrs. Fred 
Whiteside directed the work of plan- 
ning entertainment for the ladies. 


Emma Mine Reopened 


Operations at the Emma mine of 
the Butte Copper and Zinc Company 
have been resumed by the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, lessee of the 
property. A crew of 125 men is again 
at work on the operation after a shut- 
down of a number of months, in 
order to satisfy requirements of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
for manganese in producing steel for 


the U. S. Navy. 


Determining Causes of 
Anthracite Mine Fires 


Information that should have prac- 
tical value in the determination of the 
causes of anthracite-mine fires has been 
developed by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, as the re- 
sult of a study of the effect of oxida- 
tion on the volatile matter of anthra- 
cite. The data may also prove useful 
in determining whether anthracite has 
undergone excessive weathering at 
normal temperatures over extended 
periods of time. 

The Bureau of Mines is conducting 
investigations to determine the causes, 
behavior, and control of anthracite- 
mine fires; and as a part of this pro- 
gram, the detection of incipient heat- 
ing underground in the mines and 
above ground in refuse banks has re- 


“ceived consideration, it is stated by G. 


S. Scott, G. W. Jones and H. M. 
Cooper, in a report just published. 

It has been shown that when normal 
dry air is passed through anthracite at 
high temperatures the amounts of 
evolved gases and their relative pro- 
portions varied with the temperature. 
Further work has been done on the 
changes that occur in the composition 
of the coal due to oxidation at tem- 
peratures up to 400 degrees C. This 
report gives the results obtained on 
nine anthracites, two bituminous, and 
two sub-bituminous coals. 

It was found that different types 
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of anthracite had different rates of in- 
crease of the volatile-matter content 
at elevated temperatures, the general 
trend, however, being the same. In- 
crease of the volatile-matter content 
with increased temperature of oxida- 
tion was found to hold only for an- 
thracites. The bituminous and sub- 
bituminous coals tested showed erratic 
results, and no definite relationship to 
the temperature of oxidation was 
observed. 

Results given in this report may 
have practical value in the determina- 
tion of causes of anthracite mine and 
bank fires, especially with respect to 
determining whether the causes are due 
to spontaneous heating of the coal. By 
taking samples of anthracite from an 
area where normal temperatures are 
known to have prevailed, and compar- 
ing the volatile matter content of 
these samples with similar samples 
suspected of being oxidized at higher 
temperatures, the percentage increase 
of the volatile matter of the suspected 
samples should indicate the probable 
oxidation temperature to which the 
coal may have been heated. 

Copies of this paper, Report of In- 
vestigations 3398, “The Effect of Oxi- 
dation on the Volatile Matter of An- 
thracite and Its Significance in Mine 
Fire Investigations,” may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Mining Program of 
California Operators 


Mining operators of California re- 
cently formulated nine suggestions in 
a constructive mining program for the 
advancement of the industry. These 
principles comprise the following: 

(1) Establishment of an independ- 
ent department of mines; (2) inves- 
tigation, correlation and redefinition 
of mining compensation insurance in 
relation to social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance and pneumonoconiosis 
legislation; (3) intensification of 
safety educational activities for pro- 
tection of miners; (4) no withdrawals 
of metalliferous lands by congressional 
enactment or presidential authority; 
(5) mine to market roads; (6) full 
support for debris restraining dams 
construction; (7) protection of Cali- 
fornia minerals in all reciprocal trade 
agreements; (8) opposition to all leg- 
islation which would tend unfairly to 
restrict dredging, lode, hydraulic, drift 
and other mining operations; and (9) 
full cooperation with agricultural in- 
terests and sportsmen to the end that 


streams may be used beneficially by 
miner, farmer and sportsman alike. 

Subject to future discussion and 
consideration before final action, the 
foregoing points have been approved 
in principle by the Mining Association 
of the Southwest in Los Angeles, the 
Bureau of Mines of San Diego County 
and the Mining Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


| Wheels of Government 
| (Continued from page 41) 


the Committee have been paired with 
administrative members in order to 
acquire more intimate knowledge of 
the work, and thus be well prepared 
to discuss details on the Senate and 
House floors at a later date. Chair- 
man O’Mahoney is assigned to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
Senators King and Borah to the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission, Representative 
Sumners to the Treasury, Representa- 
tive Reece to the Department of Com- 
merce, and Representative Eicher to 
the Department of Labor. 

It is understood that hearings will 
not be held until fall, probably late in 
September, and Senator O’Mahoney 
has given repeated assurances that it 
is the intent of the Committee to 
make a wide, thorough, and factual 
study which may cover many months. 


Bituminous Coal 


In sharp contrast to Federal policies 
with reference to alleged monopolies 
and price fixing is the attitude evi- 
denced in Federal treatment of labor, 
agriculture, and finally the problems 
of the bituminous coal industry. In 
explaining these varying viewpoints 
administration advisers say that bitu- 
minous coal is a “sick” industry. 

The National Bituminous Coal 
Commission has concluded hearings in 
Denver and in Washington on western 
and eastern districts, in the course of 
which the weighted average costs of 
the various districts have been pre- 
sented by representatives of the Dis- 
trict Boards. It is understood that the 
Commission will base its weighted av- 
erage cost findings on the first three 
months of 1938 and the last three 
months of 1937. It is now expected 
that new prices will be announced 
about the first of December. It is re- 
ported that the entire set-up of the 
Commission is in a much healthier and 
more efficient status, and that the 
commissioners are now looking for- 
ward to a successful administration of 
the Act. (Further details on page 50.) 
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Russian Mineral Industry 


An authoritative and comprehen- 
sive review of mineral production and 
trade of the U. S. S. R. is given in 
section 2 of the Foreign Minerals 
Quarterly for June, 1938, prepared 
and released by the Foreign Minerals 
Division of the Economics and Statis- 
tics Branch, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Comprising 72 pages, the bulletin 
presents best available information, 
up-to-date, on seven mineral commod- 
ities used in the iron and steel indus- 
try, 12 of the non-ferrous metals, and 
14 of the nonmetals, including fuel. 
It is aptly pointed out that the min- 
eral industries are being operated not 
necessarily on a commercial basis 
where costs are considered, but on one 
of national convenience. ‘The Soviet 
authorities are attempting to solve the 
problem of poverty in the midst of 
plenty and from it create ultimately a 
more secure life for the masses. In 
the meantime, however, its object is to 
build up a powerful self-sufficient 
state,” the authors state. 


Aurum Offer Rejected 
by Eureka 


An offer by Aurum Mining Com- 
pany of Wallace, Idaho, to take over 
all the holdings of the Eureka Mining 
and Milling Company of Republic, 
Wash., in return for which Eu- 
reka stockholders would be given 
stock in the Aurum Company for 
their interest, was recently turned 
down by the Eureka Company. It 
was reported that George A. Kirk- 
bride, president of the Eureka Com- 
pany, favored the merger. 

Following its decision, the Eureka 
Company announced plans to increase 
milling capacity at its property to 150 
tons per day, which represents a dou- 
bling of its operations in the past. 
Property owned by the Eureka com- 
prises the Old Republic and Quilp 
Mines. H. E. Leffler is superintendent. 

H. L. Day, Jerome J. Day and 
Henry L. Day, of Wallace, Idaho, con- 
trol the Aurum Company, which is 
said to have extensive plans for op- 
erating in the Republic Gold camp. 
Their interests heretofore have been 
chiefly in such large Coeur d’Alene 
companies as Hercules, Tamarack and 
Custer, Dayrock and Sherman-Lead. 
Without acquiring the Eureka, the 
Aurum Company has vast holdings in 
the Republic district, including the 
Tom Thumb, Surprise, Ben Hur and 
Black Tail properties. No announce- 
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ments have been made of the com- 
pany’s plans, but it has become very 
active in a quiet way, and it is said 
that it plans to sink a new 700-ft. 
shaft to open its properties, and to 
build a large mill. 


Strike Ore at the Polaris 


Discovery of a sizable deposit of 
commercial ore on the 1900 level at 
the Polaris mine in the silver belt of 
the Coeur d’Alene district, Idaho, was 
recently reported. Although assays 
have not been announced, it is under- 
stood the values will run very high in 
silver content. The vein was reached 
from the 1,900 level by a crosscut 
about 1,000 feet in length. 


Later reports indicated that drifting 
on the vein on the 1,900-ft. level is 
meeting with excellent results. The 
drift is in ore, high in silver content 
and of a more extensive nature than 
in other parts of the mine. Length 
of the ore body on this deep level will 
be determined by drifting, but indica- 
tions point to a long shoot of commer- 
cial ore from which a large tonnage 
will be available for mill treatment. 

Official confirmation of the strike 
was made by President J. F. McCar- 
thy, who said that the ore disclosure 
was an important one but that further 
work would be necessary to determine 
the full extent and richness of the new 
discovery. 


Coal Commission Completes 
Hearings 


Representatives from every pro- 
duction district in the United States 
have appeared for the bituminous coal 
industry at hearings conducted by 
the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission at Denver and Washington, 
and have placed in the record a mass 
of evidence from which the Commis- 
sion must determine the weighted 
average costs of production by dis- 
tricts. After 10 full days of hearings 
the Commission is now analyzing the 
cost data preparatory to announcing 
final cost figures upon which district 
boards will be asked to base proposed 
minimum prices. 

Representatives from each of the 
coal producers boards in minimum 
price areas No. 1 through No. 5, as 
well as individual operators from each 
of the eastern and midwestern coal 
producing states, were present at the 
hearings. 


Opening on July 6, the Commission 
heard the representatives of District 
Board No. 1 propose a cost determina- 
tion of $2.3940 per ton. The Com- 
mission’s statistical bureau computed 
the cost at $2.37 per ton. Recon- 
ciliation of the difference will be made 
from the record of the hearing. Wal- 
ter A. Jones, secretary-treasurer of 
District Board No. 1, Altoona, Pa., 
presented evidence supporting the 
board’s proposed figure. 

Weighted average costs proposed by 
district boards and the Commission for 
Districts 1 to 15, excluding No. 12, 
are as follows: 


Proposed Proposed by 

Dist by Board Commission 
2.3940 2.3700 
2 2.2948 2.2158 
3 1.8779 1.8974 
+t 1.9475 1.9795 
5 3.6699 3.6699 
6 2.0167 2.0161 
7 2.2104 2.2077 
8 2.0535 2.0535 
9 1.5876 1.5876 
10 1.7766 1.7726 
11 1.6697 1.6469 
13 2.4238 2.4854 
14 3.6296 3.6563 

15 2.0481 


2.0591 


The Commission now approaches 
the final stage of determining the cost 
of producing bituminous coal in the 
United States for the purpose of 
establishing new minimum prices. 

A corps of statistical experts is an- 
alyzing the evidence submitted in June 
at the Denver hearing for the final 
determination of the weighted average 
costs for Minimum Price Areas 6 to 
10, covering the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast areas. Compilation of 
exhibits for and participation in the 
Eastern and Midwestern July hearings 
at Washington prevented earlier work 
on the Western data. 

Upon completion of the analysis of 
the testimony heard at Denver, the 
Commission will announce the 
weighted average costs for the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast price areas 
and call for the producers boards in 
those districts to propose new mini- 
mum prices based upon the cost fig- 
ures. When these prices are proposed, 
the Commission will return to Denver 
to hold a public hearing on them. 


Analysis of the testimony submitted 
at Washington for Price Areas 1 to 5, 
covering the remainder of the nation, 
will go right ahead, so that the Eastern 
and Midwestern boards can be com- 
puting their price schedules while the 
Western prices are being heard. The 
hearing for the Eastern and Midwest- 
ern prices then will be held, probably 
at Washington, as soon as practicable. 
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The Commission pointed out that 
several thousand pages of hearing 
transcript must be carefully analyzed 
before the final price area weighted 
average costs can be announced, but 
that the splitting of the work into 
separate phases for the West and the 
Midwest and East is expected to ex- 
pedite final establishment of prices. 


_ Main Haulage Signal 
System 
(Continued from page 28) 


Left is also operated by the dispatcher 
with a remote control switch. 

In summation, this signal system 
provides the Powellton main line haul- 
age system with: (1) Safety and pro- 
tection, (2) expedited haulage, (3) 
a dispatcher free to dispatch operations 
properly on the working sections, and 
(4) minimum peak load demand. 


Winter Air 
| Transportation 
| (Continued from page 30) 


development work was carried on. It 
is reported that during the next five 
years upwards of $350,000 was pro- 
duced by means of stamp milling. 

At that time nation-wide attention 
was drawn to the camp. William 
Allen White, the famous editor of 
Emporia, Kans., visited the camp in 
the early summer of 1902 and wrote 
a series of four articles for the Satur- 
day Evening Post, which appeared in 
its November issues of that year. 
These articles gave a graphic and dra- 
matic description of the conditions 
then prevailing in the camp. 

Due to the high cost of operation 
at that time, the crude methods of 
extraction, and the expense of trans- 
portation by mule team, the mine was 
abandoned after the richest of the ore 
near the surface had been extracted. 
But with greatly improved methods 
of mining and treatment, with cheaper 
transportation and a far higher price 
for gold, much larger reserves of ore 
are now found to be profitable, and 
that region has a more promising 
future than before. 

Last fall, the Thunder Mountain 
Company installed a pilot mill on its 
property with a capacity of 60 tons 
per day. Ore recovery is by means 
of amalgamation and flotation. The 
amalgamation saves from 65 to 70 
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percent of the values, and flotation 
from 20 to 25 percent. Gold is the 
principal value, plus a small silver con- 
tent. No other metals are contained 
in the ore. 

Careful sampling shows that the 
average value of the ore developed is 
$8.15 per ton, and former operations 
have exposed something over 240,000 
tons of ore having that value. Dia- 
mond drill exploration has shown that 
the ore body extends for several 
hundred feet beyond present workings. 

Mr. L. D. Barry, mining engineer 
and superintendent of the Thunder 
Mountain Mining & Milling Co., is in 
charge of operations at the mine and 
mill. 

Now that mining costs and milling 
methods have been proved, it is an- 
ticipated that the operations will be 
steadily expanded, and the production 
greatly increased. 


Mining Anthracite 
(Continued from page 32) 


top of the rock holes, which is recov- 
ered from sectional tunnels and by 
driving short gangways along the 
bottom slate of the Mammoth vein. 
These gangways do not exceed 300 ft. 
in length, and the vein can be ex- 
hausted without excessive maintenance 
costs. 


Seventy-five percent of the vein is 
recovered by this method. The re- 
maining portion is diluted with slate 
to such an extent that recovery is not 
economical. The recovery amounts to 
310 tons of marketable coal per lineal 
foot of rock gangway development. 


Second Mining by Means of Chutes 
in Skidmore Vein 


The first mining of upper levels was 
completed more than 40 years ago. In 
some instances the vein was second 
mined. It has been found that a large 
amount of coal remains on these levels 
due to the small percentage of recov- 
ery, and developments are being made 
to mine the remaining coal. 

Rock gangways are being driven, as 
the underlying Skidmore vein cannot 
be supported sufficiently to be used as 
a haulageway for the life of the level. 
Chutes are driven in the Skidmore 
vein and the Mammoth vein recovered 
through rock holes. It is difficult to 
drive chutes any great distance in the 
Mammoth vein, and the location of 
the rock holes must be regulated by 
the amount of coal to be recovered. 


The driving of chutes in the Skid- 
more vein in this kind of mining 
insures a better control of the ventila- 
tion, as the heat encountered in the 
Mammoth vein gobs sometimes exceeds 
100°, and it is necessary to supply 
an ample quantity of air to render 
conditions workable. 

The ventilation is very satisfactory, 
and an ample quantity of air is fur- 
nished every working place. The seep- 
age of air through the old workings 
to the surface precludes any possibility 
of an accumulation of gas. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the vein does not carry a firm roof, 
and precautions must be taken to pre- 
vent the handling of an excessive 
amount of slate. This has been ac- 
complished, and the returns show a 
satisfactory yield. 


Carbon Fuel Safety Meet 


First place in the Carbon Fuel Com- 
pany’s annual safety meet held July 4 
at Decota, W. Va., was won by the 
first-aid team from the company’s No. 
10 Mine at Notomine. 

More than 1,500 persons saw the 
competition and heard addresses and 
discussions on safety by N. P. Rhine- 
hart, chief of the West Virginia Mines 
Department; Ralph Hartman, com- 
pensation commission secretary; C. A. 
Cabell, president of the Carbon Fuel 
Company, and Carl Scholz, consult- 
ing engineer of the company. More 
than 100 awards were made to the 
winning teams, presented by L. N. 
Thomas, vice president of the com- 
pany. 


Glade Creek Properties 
Auctioned 


On petition of the holders of its de- 
faulted bonds, all properties of the 
Glade Creek Coal and Lumber Com- 
pany, with holdings in Raleigh and 
Summers Counties, W. Va., went on 
sale at public auction on July 12, at 
the Kanawha County Court House. 

Between 7,000 and 10,000 acres of 
land, bulk of which is in fee simple, 
including large acreages of minerals 
and timber and a 9-mile standard 
gauge railroad with all equipment, 
were included in the sale. 

Bonds of the company matured and 
went into default in 1933, according 
to the announcement of the trustee, 
the Central Trust Company. The sale 
was ordered when a petition of holders 
of 20 percent of the bonds was pre- 
sented. 
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Henry C. Rose has been pro- 
moted to assistant production mana- 
ger, Pittsburgh Coal Company, with 
headquarters at Westland, Pa. He en- 
tered the employ of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company production engineer- 
ing department in March, 1928. In 
July, 1934, he was advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent, Montour No. 
10 mine, and in August, 1936, became 
superintendent of the Westland mine. 


Juuian D. Conover, secretary of 
the American Mining Congress, re- 
cently returned from a trip through 
the West, where he has been engaged 
in perfecting plans for the Sth Annual 
Metal Mining Convention and Ex- 
position to be held at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, October 24-27. 


Cart J. TRAUERMAN has sold his 
interests in the Montana Stock and 
Bond Company, a Butte brokerage 
house, to ErNesT Dorats, his asso- 
ciate. 

Mr. Dorais, who was born and 
reared in Butte, has been in the bro- 
kerage business for over 20 years, and 
now becomes the sole owner of the 
firm, which is the oldest brokerage 
house in Montana. 


CARL J. TRAUERMAN 


Mr. Trauerman, a mining engineer, 
is president of the Mining Association 
of Montana and head of a number of 
successful gold mining companies in 
which he and Dorais have become in- 
terested. He will devote his time to 
these and other interests, and for the 
present will make his headquarters at 
the offices of the Montana Stock and 
Bond Company. 


R. N. Hunt was recently placed in 
charge of the western exploration de- 
partment of the U. S. Smelting, Re- 
fining and Mining Company, with 
offices at 1111 Newhouse Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Mr. Hunt had 
previously been employed by the same 
company as a consulting geologist. 


P. O. HAMER is now superintend- 
dent of the Point Lick No. 4 mine of 
the Hatfield Campbell Creek Coal 
Company, at Rensford, W. Va., 
Hamer was formerly mining engineer 
for the company. 


Ross D. Leisk, superintendent of 
the Sunshine mine at Kellogg, Idaho, 
and his two children were injured in 
a head-on automobile collision near 
Cottonwood, Idaho, July 4. They 
were released from the hospital the 
next day. 


WHITT, general superintend- 
ent of the West Virginia Coal and 
Coke Corporation at Omar, W. Va., 
and ToM STEELE, mine superin- 
tendent of the No. § mine of this 
corporation, have gone to western 
Kentucky and eastern Illinois to make 
a study of mechanized mining in those 
districts. 


Ira B. JORALEMON, mining engi- 
neer of San Francisco, recently left 
New York on an extensive European 
tour, accompanied by members of his 
family. 


J. W. Furness, chief of the Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Branch of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, recently re- 
turned to Washington from an ex- 
tended field trip which took him 
through many of the important west- 
ern mining districts. He was gone for 
some 7 weeks. 


Hat M. Scott, assistant secretary 
of the Winding Gulf Operators Asso- 
ciation, has partly recovered from in- 
juries received in an automobile wreck, 
and is attending to some of his duties 
once again. 

W. S. McALeer has been appointed 
manager of Koppers-Rheolaveur Com- 
pany, a Koppers Company affiliate. 
Since 1930, he has been engineer in 
the sales department of the company. 


DONALD B. GILLIES 


Donatp B. GILLIEs, vice president 
of the Republic Steel Corporation, has 
been nominated president and director 
of the AIME for the year ending 
February 1940. 
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P. P. Kerr, general superintendent, 
New River and Pocahontas Consoli- 
dated Coal Company operations, has 
recently returned from a month’s va- 
cation trip in California. 


GaRNETT J. has been 
promoted to vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Mallory Coal 
Company, Logan, W. Va. In the re- 
cent past Mr. Stollings has been gen- 
eral manager of the company. 


Ceci. Jenkins has been named 
superintendent of the No. 9 mine of 
the Jamison Coal and Coke Company, 
at Farmington, W. Va. 
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Rosert C. LonGyeEar, president of 
the E. J. Longyear Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has arrived at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, on a business and professional 
trip. 


A. J. JenntnGs has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Cleveland 
Worm and Gear Company and of its 
affiliate, the Farval Corporation, man- 
ufacturers of centralized systems of 
lubrication. Mr. Jennings has been 
directing Farval sales for many years, 
coming to Cleveland in 1932 when the 
business was purchased by the Gear 
Company and moved from Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


ELMER W. PEHRSON, assistant 
chief of the Metal Economics Divis- 
ion, U. S. Bureau of Mines, is vaca- 
tioning in California with Mrs. Pehr- 
son; while there he will help his par- 
ents celebrate their Golden Wedding 
anniversary. 


J. PIERRE VOGAL 


J. Prerre Vocat has joined the en- 
gineering sales staff of Link-Belt Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Pittsburgh, 
from which point he will specialize 
on the application of bituminous coal 
preparation plant equipment, includ- 
ing coal tipples, washeries, and other 
materials handling problems. 

Mr. Vogal is well acquainted with 
coal operators throughout the coal 
fields of West Virginia and western 
Pennsylvania, having served another 
well known Pittsburgh organization in 
this field of endeavor for the last 25 
years. 


C. V. McKaic, vice president, 
United States Steel Corporation, was 
recently elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 
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ANprREw H. PHELPs was recently 
appointed general manager of pur- 
chases and traffic for the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. 

Mr. Phelps joined the Westinghouse 
Company on January 1, 1937, having 
come to the company from the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company 
where, for seven years he served as 
sales manager and director of public 
relations. 


Harry Latiers, vice president and 
general manager of the South-East 
Coal Company, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Big Sandy Elk Horn Coal 
Operators Association at the annual 
meeting of that organization held in 
Ashland, Ky., June 10. Other officers 
elected were L. C. CAMPBELL, Kop- 
pers Coal Company, vice president; 
S. B. Hosmer, Elk Horn Collieries 
Corporation, treasurer; and H. S. 
HoMAN, secretary. 

Following the business meeting an 
honorary luncheon was given to CoL. 
THomas S. HayMonp, former presi- 
dent of the association and now Com- 
missioner of the National Bituminous 


Coal Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Other guests at the luncheon in- 
cluded R. E. Howe, president, Appa- 
lachian Coals, Inc., Cincinnati; HARRY 
L. Ganpy, chairman, Bituminous 
Coal Producers Board No. 8, Washing- 
ton; and J. D. BATTLE, executive sec- 
retary, National Coal Association. 


E. A. Hersam has retired as profes- 
sor of metallurgy emeritus, after 45 
years continuous service on the fac- 
ulty of the College of Mining, Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley. He 
is succeeded by Dr. Lionet H. Du- 
SCHAK, for several years superintend- 
ent, Berkeley Experiment Station, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, and since 1921 
engaged in private practice as consult- 
ing chemical and metallurgical engi- 
neer, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 


J. C. Kinnear, general manager 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Corpora- 
tion, McGill, Nev., recently sailed for 
a vacation in Europe, accompanied 
by his family. 


— Obituaries — 


F. Y. ROBERTSON, vice president 
and manager of metal sales of the 
U. S. Smelting, Refining and Mining 
Company, died at his home at South- 
field Point, Conn., July 12 at the age 
of 80. During his lifetime Mr. Rob- 
ertson had been a director of more 
than 30 mining and metals enterprises, 
and at the time of his death he held 
directorship in the Niagara Mining 
Company, The Richmond-Eureka 
Mining Company, the U.S.S. Lead Re- 
finery, Inc., and the U. S. Metals Re- 
fining Company. 


Joun I. THompson, vice president 
of the Koppers Company engineering 
and construction division and presi- 
dent and director of the Koppers- 
Rheolaveur Company, died suddenly 
late in June at his home in Ben Avon 
Heights. Mr. Thompson began his 
career with the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corporation, joining the Koppers 
Company in 1912. 


E. L. Bercer, general superintend- 


ent of the Zeigler properties of the 
Bell and Zoller Coal and Mining Com- 


pany, died suddenly at Zeigler, IIl., 
May 27. He was 54 years old. 

Mr. Berger’s earliest experience in 
coal mining was at St. Charles, 
Mich., from where he transferred his 
activities in 1912 to southern Illi- 
nois. For the past 20 years he served 
Bell and Zoller in various capacities at 
Zeigler, previous to which he had 
worked with the same company at 
Centralia, Ill., and Vincennes, Ind. 


CuHar.es C. HANSEN, a member of 
the engineering staff of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company for nearly 40 years as 
an inventor specializing in rock drills, 
died suddenly at his home in Easton, 
Pa., June 29. He was 69 years old. 


Georce E. Emmons, formerly 
manager of the Schenectady works of 
the General Electric Company and 
later vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing for the company, died in 
Pasadena, Calif., July 1, at the age 
of 80. 

Having been continuously engaged 
in the electrical business since 1886, 
Mr. Emmons was one of the pioneers 
in the electrical industry. 
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Coal Preparation Catalog 
Scientific Coal Preparation by Link- 
Belt, is the title of a new 60 page 
book, No. 1655, copiously illustrated, 
covering the Link-Belt line of equip- 
ment for the scientific preparation, 
handling and drying of bituminous 
coal to meet today’s exacting market. 
Outstanding coal tipple and washery 
installations are illustrated and dis- 


cussed. Several pages are devoted to 
the listing of coal washery installa- 


Cul Pipa tation 
by LINK-BELT 


tions made since the year 1894. The 
Link-Belt Simon-Carves washery is 
stressed, and described in detail. 

A copy of this Book No. 1655 will 
be sent to any interested reader upon 
request, which may be addressed to 
Link-Belt Company, 300 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago, or to the nearest office 
of the company. 


Enlarged Willson Products 
Plant 


Willson Products, Inc., Reading, 
Pa., well-known manufacturers of 
goggles, helmets and respiratory pro- 
tective devices for dust hazards, have 
just completed a half million dollar 
plant building program in order to 
take care of expanding business, The 
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firm, founded in 1870 by the late 
T. A. Willson, is believed to have been 
one of the first organizations in the 
world to specialize in the manufacture 
and development of industrial safety 
devices. 

Some idea of the size of the en- 
larged five-floor factory may be 
gained from the fact that it contains 


in excess of 110,000 square feet of 
floor space, exclusive of fire towers, 
stairways and closets. The building 
is a model fireproof structure, incor- 
porating every known safety device, 
and is exceptionally well lighted and 
ventilated. The company operates its 
own power plant. 

Despite present business uncertain- 
ties in this country, Willson research 
activities continue unabated, both in 
the optical research and industrial hy- 
giene laboratories. Recent develop- 
ments include a wide selection of gog- 
gles and helmets to meet every indus- 
trial need including the development 
of Super-Tough lenses, and eight dust 
respirators, all of which have been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Mines for 
coping with silicosis and other pul- 
monary hazards. 


Full Vision Gas Mask 


The Acme Protection Equipment 
Company, Inc., 3650 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of res- 
piratory protective devices, announces 
official approvals of Acme Full Vision 
Gas Masks Nos. 4 and 4A by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines for organic vapors. 

An outstanding and exclusive fea- 
ture of these new masks is the full 
vision safety glass lenses which permit 
the wearer to see the same as when 
not wearing a mask. Another exclu- 


sive and important feature is the dead 
air check valves on the outlet ends of 
the fresh air ducts. These valves 
automatically open and close upon in- 
halation and exhalation, and prevent 
the accumulation of exhaled breath in 
the fresh air ducts. 

Copies of folder M387, just off the 
press, are available either by address- 
ing this magazine or writing the man- 
ufacturer direct. 


Explosion-Proof Incandescent 
Headlight and Resistance 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, announces its new Type MF 
permissible explosion-proof headlight 
for use in gaseous mines on mining 
equipment subject to certified ap- 
proval of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
It meets the demand for a small and 
very durable incandescent headlight 
for gaseous conditions. An explosion- 
proof resistance is available for use 
with this headlight. 

The housing of the Type MF head- 
light is constructed of heavy Feraloy, 
containing a high-content rail steel. 
The %-in. thick Pyrex glass lens is 
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protected by the projection of the 
door-frame and is fastened to the door 
by a special alloy which permanently 
grips the casting and the glass. No 
flame or hot gas can escape from 
either headlight or resistance. Three 
feet of heavy duplex cable enters the 
Feraloy casing of both the headlight 
and resistance through a water-tight 
and flame-proof stuffing box. 

Maximum light output is obtained 
from the Alzak corrosion-resistant re- 
flector. Easily withstanding the ef- 
fects of high temperature, this re- 
flector will not chip, peel or crack, and 
is easily cleaned. 

Two focusing arrangements are 
available with the MF _ permissible 
headlight, a push-pull mechanism with 
medium screw base or a medium pre- 
focus base. The lamp receptacle is 
spring-cushioned protecting the deli- 
cate lamp filament from blows and 
jars. 

The Type MF headlight uses a 94- 
watt, 115-volt, P25 lamp. Any bulb 
of approximately 2? 1/16 light center 
length and over-all length not greater 
than 434 inches can be used with the 
push-pull focusing arrangement. 

The explosion-proof headlight can 
be furnished with stationary or turret 
base. 


Voltage Regulator for 


AC and DC Generators 


A simple, moderately priced “‘Sil- 
verstat” regulator in a range of sizes 
for the automatic voltage control of 
small AC and DC generators is an- 
nounced by Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. There are no vibrating 
contacts and no parts requiring read- 
justment or replacement at frequent 
intervals. 

Because small generators are seldom 
installed where they will receive skilled 
electrical maintenance, the Silverstat 
regulator has been designed to be eas- 
ily placed in operation and to require 
practically no maintenance. Only 
simple rheostat adjustments are made 
when putting it into service, all in- 
ternal adjustments being made in the 
factory. 
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The Silverstat consists of a voltage- 
sensitive stationary coil energized 
from the machine whose voltage is to 
be regulated. An iron magnetic cir- 
cuit, having an air gap, mounts this 
coil. A moving arm is mounted so 
that an iron armature on its lower 
end can move, against the pull of a 
spring, in the air gap, under control of 
the stationary coil. Depending on the 
direction of its movement, the top end 
of the moving arm directly controls 
the closing or opening in succession 
of a series of silver buttons. Each 
silver button is mounted at the free 
end of an individual leaf spring, the 


other end being fixed. The silver but- 
tons are wired in sequence, by con- 
nections from the fixed ends of the 
leaf springs, to consecutive steps of a 
stationary regulating resistance. 

The entire regulator is completely 
enclosed by removable covers. This 
protects against accidental injury and 
minimizes the possibility of shutdowns 
due to such causes. The regulator is 
easy to install and is surface mounted 
by four bolts. Clearly marked termi- 
nals are provided in a convenient lo- 
cation. For AC applications only six 
connections are made to the regulator 
and for DC applications there are only 
four connections. 


Electro-Magnetic Vibrating 
Grizzly Feeders 


The new Utah Electro-Magnetic 
Vibrating Grizzly Feeder made by 


Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis., is a 


combination of their Utah Vibrating 
Feeder and their Cantilever Grizzly. 

Their regular Cantilever Grizzly 
operates on the principle of particles 
of ore falling on bars which are sup- 
ported only at the head end. The im- 
pact of the heavy pieces of material 
causes the free end of the bars to vi- 
brate and thus increasing screening 
efficiency. The Utah Electro-Mag- 
netic Feeder is a high frequency al- 
ternating current vibrating feeder 
which operates without any motor 
generator sets, sliding or rotating 
parts, and is a highly efficient feeding 
mechanism for both fine and coarse 
material. 

The combination of the Utah Vi- 
brations and the Cantilever Grizzly 
principle makes a highly efficient com- 
bined feeder and scalping unit for use 
ahead of crushers to scalp out the 
fines from the crusher feed; for use in 
loading conveyor belts by cushioning 
the fall of coarse material on the fines 
which would drop through ahead of 
it, and for many miscellaneous pur- 
poses around the material handling 
plants. The new feeders are made in 
all sizes from 18 in. to 72 in., and 
for any reasonable capacities. 


Automatic Feed Drifter 


Main features of the new Sullivan 
Automatic ‘“Adjust-O-Feed” Drifter 
are its ease of handling, its flexibility, 
and its low cost upkeep. 


This automatic drifter has an ad- 
justable feed to meet varying rock 
conditions. Instead of the conven- 
tional feed screw and feed nut, it 
employs a chain drive which does away 
with expensive part replacements. It 
also has a rotation release, which aids 
materially in collaring holes and in 
freeing stuck steels. 

For more complete information 
concerning these cost-cutting drifters, 
write the Sullivan Machinery Com- 
pany at Claremont, N. H., for Bulle- 
tin 87-T-U. 


Stoker Coal Breaker 


A new breaker for reducing lump 
coal to stoker sizes has just been de- 
veloped by the McNally-Pittsburg 


Manufacturing Corporation, manu- 
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ufacturers of coal preparation equip- 
ment. The McNally-Pittsburg Stoker 
Coal Breaker is built in various sizes 
to produce stoker coal from 1/2 in. to 
1%, in. with a minimum of degrada- 


tion. 


This new breaker is of the double 
roll type. Both rolls are equipped 
with large cone-shaped teeth, scientifi- 
cally spaced so that lumps are properly 
sized without crushing or grinding. 
Hence, very few fine sizes are pro- 
duced. The wide spacing of the teeth 
and the setting of the rolls permit 


undersized coal to pass freely through 


the breaker. The driving gears and 
the rows of breaking cones are so ar- 
ranged that one roller cannot get out 
of mesh with the other. 

Write for full information. Mc- 
Nally-Pittsburg Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, 307 N. Michigan Ave, Chi- 
cago. 


River Loading Terminal 
to Koppers 


Koppers-Rheolaveur Company, an 
affiliate of Koppers Company, has been 
awarded a contract by the United 
Electric Coal Companies to erect a 
river loading terminal on the Illinois 
river near Liverpool, Ill. It will be 
designed to transfer coal from railroad 
cars to barges, and will be capable of 
handling 400 tons of coal an hour. 

This terminal will include a track 
hopper, a belt conveyor with a hinged 
boom, a dock and barge shifting 
equipment. The plant will be ready 
for operation early next fall. 


Turbine-Driven Pump 


Ingersoll-Rand announces a unique 
new turbine-driven pump featuring a 
compact construction that combines 
both turbine and pump as one unit on 
a common shaft. This pump, known 
as the “class TRV” is built in single- 
stage sizes for capacities from 5 to 
1000 gallons per minute against heads 
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as high as 220 feet and in two stage 
sizes for capacities to 275 gallons per 
minute and heads up to 550 feet. 

Additional information on_ these 
pumps is contained in Bulletin 2390, 
copies of which may be obtained from 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 
Broadway, New York City, or any otf 
their branch offices. 


Unmounted Roller Bearings 


Of interest to designers and build- 
ers of machinery equipment is the an- 
nouncement that Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago, has placed on the market a 
very complete line of Link-Belt Sha- 
fer radial-thrust single-row and dou- 
ble-row roller bearings in the naked 


or unmounted form, and that a new 
Book No. 1652, 12 pages, complete 
with engineering data for figuring ap- 
plications, has been prepared, to cover 
the subject. 

The new book gives dimensions, 
weights, load ratings at 500 r.p.m., 
and list prices, for both single-row and 
double-row bearings. Engineering 
data, such as determination of radial 
load; load ratings; modifying factors; 
life factors; operation factors; speed 
factors; and formulae and examples 
covering all types of loading, also are 
included. 


A copy of this new Book No. 1652 
may be obtained by writing to Link- 
Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, or other office. 


Allegheny River Contract 
Awarded R & S 


The Allegheny River Mining Com- 
pany, Kittanning, Pa., have awarded 
the Roberts and Schaefer Company, of 
Chicago, a contract for a complete 
preparation plant to be built in con- 
nection with the tipple at their 
Cadogan Mine. Run-of-mine capacity 
225 tons, to be crushed to 4 in. minus. 

4 in. to 4 in. coal to be cleaned in 
Hydroseparators at 155 tons per hour; 
Y2 in. x 0 to be cleaned in Stump Air 
Flow coal cleaning units at 70 tons per 
hour. Plant to be completed Novem- 
ber 1, 1938. All prepared sizes to 
be made. 


New Gemco “Tru-Blu" tracklayers' and 
drillers’ tool car, which is of steel con- 
struction and equipped with roller-bearing 
wheels, manufactured by Gibraltar Equip- 
ment & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CATALOGS and 
BULLETINS 


@ ALLOY STEEL. Climaz Molybdenum 
Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
New loose-leaf book “Molybdenum in 
Steel” presents detailed physical prop- 
erties and uses of 13 general classes of 
steel in which molybdenum forms an im- 
portant constituent. Thirteen sections 
plus a general index. 


CoaAL WASHING EQuIPMENT. The 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Folder 
describes specifications and _per- 
formances of the Jeffrey diaphragm jig 
and unit washeries designed to treat from 
30 to 120 tons per hour. 6 pages. 


@ CONVEYING EQUIPMENT. Goodman 
Mfg Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin C-383 
gives a complete description of the new 
95-AR-18 room belt conveyor, a new type 
designed for room work or entry driving 
with unusual capacity, and operating 
effectively on grades or where the mine 
floor is uneven. A new non-spill side 
angle construction feature prevents spill- 
age at the belt edge. 4 pages. 

Bulletin C-3710 gives «@. detailed de- 
scription of the complete line of Good- 
man elevating conveyors, designed as & 
convenient, fast method of ‘transferring 
coal or rock short distances while elevat- 
ing it from one level to another. 12 
pages. 


@ CRUSHING PLANT MACHINERY. Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bulletin 1473-A illustrates and describes 
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the large variety of machinery manufac- 
tured by the company for use in crushing 
plants. Particular applications of the 
various types of machinery to suit local 
conditions are emphasized, and the bul- 
letin includes information on power, elec- 
trical, transmission and auxiliary equip- 
ment connected with crushing plants. 32 
pages. 

Bulletin 1815-D describes and _ illus- 
trate Allis-Chalmers’ line of crushing 
rolls, 8 pages. 


@ CurTtTING EQUIPMENT... Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Il. Bulletin M-384 intro- 
duces the Type 612 Shortwall, a machine 
designed particularly for conveyor min- 
ing. Complete descriptions and specifica- 
tions are presented, featuring improved 
mechanical and electrical parts. 4 pages. 


@ DeEISEL ENGINES. Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., 6 E, 44th St., New York City. 
Bulletin 769 (second edition) describes 
in detail construction and uses of the 
Type RHB-100 deisel engine, especially 
designed for heavy-duty continuous servy- 
ice, and made in sizes of 300 to 800 horse- 
power. 16 pages. 


@ DREDGE ACCESSORIES. American 
Manganese Steel Division, 389 E. 14th 
St., Chicago Heights, Ill. Bulletin 10-C 
gives specifications and instructions for 
applying Amsco manganese steel dipper 
tooth repointers and filler bars. Prices 
are also shown. 4 pages. 


@ DRILLING MACHINES. Bucyrus-Erie 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. Folder de- 
scribes, with illustrations, particular ad- 
vantages of the 27-T, 29-T, and 42-T 
blast-hole drills used in open-pit mining 
or quarrying. 4 pages. 


@ EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT. Bucyrus- 
Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. Leaf- 


let MP-W3 illustrates and describes im- 
portant construction features of the 10-B 
excavator. 

Bay City Shovels, Ine., Bay City, 
Mich. Booklet “Compare” reviews fea- 
tures in modern shovel design and con- 
struction which result in greater yardage 
and higher crane loads. 16 pages. 


@ Laporatory Mitt. Raymond Pul- 
verizer Division, Combustion Engineering 
Co., Inc., 1316 N. Branch St., Chicago, 
Ill. Bulletin 38 describes the new Ray- 
mond Laboratory Mill, a compact unit 
pulverizer designed to meet the increasing 
demand in modern industry for an ac- 
curate and efficient pilot mill. 4 pages. 


@ HEADLIGHT EQUIPMENT. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Bulletin 2640-A describes incandescent 
headlight equipment for mine locomotives. 
4 pages. 


@ LOADING MACHINES. Joy Mfg. Co.., 
Franklin, Pa. Folder presents general 
application of 8-BU Joy loader to the 
three types of pillar extraction partic- 
ularly adaptable to this machine, pro- 
viding economical and complete recovery 
of all coal. 


@ Locomotives. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. Leaflet 2865 
illustrates the standard 10-ton trolley- 
type G-E mine locomotive. 


@ Morors. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 2026-A 
presents information on the operating 
characteristics, construction features and 
applications of the G-E_ brake-motor. 
pages. 

Bulletin 1724-A describes the construc- 
tion and explains the operation of the 
complete line of G-E controllers for 
synchronous motors. 12 pages. 


@ Pumps. A. D. Cook, Inc., Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. Form PRT-103 describes the 
construction, operation and utilization of 
the Cook deep-well turbine-type WP Head. 
6 pages. 

A. D. Cook, Form PRPH-100 presents 
detailed specifications and uses of the 
Cook Type PH pump, a 2-stroke, deep- 
well plunger type. 8 pages. 


@ Rop Mii. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 1821-D covers 
the company’s complete line of rod mills, 
showing with the help of copious illustra- 
tions various types of feeders, liners, 
drives and accessory equipment with help- 
ful operating hints. It also includes 
clearance diagrams of various types of 
rod mills and their drives. 20 pages. 


STEAM TURBINES. Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., South 
Philadelphia Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bulletin 2137 7.5M describes four vital 
points to check to insure dependable 
steam turbine drives. 12 pages. 


@ TRANSFORMERS. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co., E. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Catalog Section 43-131 gives 
general application, distinctive features, 
construction, and performance of Type 
PV-130 portable voltage transformers. 
2 pages. 


@ VALVEs. Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin AD-1276 
describes the construction and various 
applications of the two basic types of 
check valves. 8 pages. 


@ VENTILATING EOUIPMENT. Joy Mfg. 
Co., Franklin, Pa. Folder presents prin- 
cipal specifications and application of the 
new Joy ventilating blower, a new com- 
pact, portable unit for supplying fresh 
air at the working faces. It may be used 
in rooms and for entry development. 


requirements, 


SIGNAL SYSTEM AND SWITCH THROWERS 


permit Speeding the haulage Safely. The Signal Lights indicate GO—you have right of way, or STOP—danger 
ahead—block is closed. These devices keep the men on the trip, removing the necessity for jumping on and off 
the cars to telephone, flag other trips, or throw switches. 
more trips without additional equipment or men. 
curity and improve the morale of all the men. 


* 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR COMPANY — 2063 Dueber Avenue, Canton, Ohio 


Reduces lost time to the minimum. 
Both devices are positive in action—increase the sense of se- 
Either device may be used independently. Write for catalogue 
which explains the savings accomplished with these devices which soon pay for them. Our engineers are avail- 
able without cost or obligation, to assist in making survey and required layout to provide a system to meet your 


Makes possible 
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of SECTIONALIZING with 


Raise production; reduce 
fire hazard; lower mainte- 
nance charges; decrease total 
energy consumption and 
power demand. These ad- 
vantages with Automatic 
Reclosing Circuit Breakers 
are fully described in I-T-E 
bulletins based on actual 
installations in mines. 
Representatives in 
Principal Mining Areas 


Each circuit breaker controls a sec- 
tion, confining disturbances to the 
area in which they arise. 


BULLETINS TELL THE STORY J 


SS 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


These bulletins deal with a variety 
of mining conditions. Copies will 
be gladly furnished on request. 
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Universal Vibrating Screen Co............. 


PETER F.LOFTUS 
Consulting Engineers 
ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC SUR- 
VEYS, ANALYSES AND REPORTS ON 
POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 
COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MIN- 
ING INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


O. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902. L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 
HOFFMAN: BROS -DRILLING:CO. 
—CONTRACTORS— 
DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


PIERCE MANAGEMENT 
Engineering Consultants and Mine Managers 
Anthracite—COAL—Bituminous 


A successful background in the practical solu- 
tion of difficult engineering and management 
problems. 


Scranton Electric Building 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


We Look Into the Earth i 


By using Diamond Cere Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral ( 


Lands in any part of North or i || 
South America. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drilling Contractors 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREENS 


The Best in Vibrating Screens—yet priced 
Surprisingly Low. A Tried, Proved and 
Guaranteed Product. Write for Latest 
Screen Catalog Today. 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 


RACINE ~ — WISCONSIN 
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VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 
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He knows he can depend on 


¥Y°SET preformed 


“Ask the man who handles one” —and you will find that 
LAY-SET Preformed wire rope gets the vote. It is the 
fellow who handles and works with LAY-SET that 
knows it to be the dependable, safe, long-life line. He 
knows LAY-SET Preformed is a relaxed, limber, flexible, 
easy-and-safe-to-handle rope. He knows it resists kink- 
ing and whipping; that it spools perfectly and almost re- 
fuses to rotate or twist in sheave grooves. He knows 
broken crown wires lie flat and in place and don’t 
wicker out to tear his hands with chisel-like jaggers. He 
knows LAY-SET Preformed lasts longer—pays better 
dividends in both rope costs and production. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


Established 1846 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


~ District Offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Fort 
Worth, Son Francisco, Denver, Los Angeles, Atlante, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
(DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., in Canada) 


Weed Tire Chains « Welded and Weldiess _ 
Chain « Malleable Castings 


Chain Hoists « Trolleys 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION | 
Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope “Korddless” 
Wire Rope ed Spring-lay Wire 
Rope « rd Rail Cable 
HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL DIVISION 
\rought Iron Bars and Shapes 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Automotive Service Station Equipment . 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, inc, 
Owen Cushion ond Mattress Spring Centers 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION | 
Page Fence © Wire and Rod Products 
Traffic Tape * Welding Wire 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
Valves ¢ Electric Steel Fittings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel Castings, Rough or Machined 
Railroad Specialties 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Chain Hoists ¢ Electric Hoists and Cranes 


Su. Business for Your Safely 
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ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
Abrasive Cutting Machines ¢ Floformers AWAY 
a Special Machinery ¢ Nibbling Machines | 
aa FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION a | 
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serriva wEW STANDARDS! 


Roebling Rope brought to its highest STRONGER—Wire of 


highest strength consistent with 


stage of development! Setting new ee ee 


TOUGHER—Provides 
standards of service economy... new maximum resistance against wear, 


sudden shocks, vibration 
standards of safety! SAFER—Unequalled 
for uniformity of quality 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., TRENTON, N. J. 


SAVING—Insures lowest 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


general average operating cost 


THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN ROEBLING WIRE ROPE| 
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